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The Master of Winterslow. 
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BY AMANDA M. HALE, 
eee 


T was a black, pitiless night. 
Cecil Ramsay stepped upon the 
platform of the little railway sta- 
tion among the hills, and the train, 
with a shriek and a quiver, rush- 
ed away into the darkness again, 
leaving a strange loneliness and 
desolation behind it. There was 
a terrible wind abroad. It came 
down the valley in great, resist- 
less waves, with an awful, thun- 
derous roar; then it wound about 
among the recesses of the hills, 
and whistled shrilly in the rocky 
gorges, or sat in the tree-tops, 
sighing and sobbing. Above, the 
sky was inky black. Afar off a 
light twinkled faintly, like a flickering star, some- 
times quite lost in the gloom; near by them was a 
red glow from the window of the little station-house. 
The surly sleet flew in drifts before the wind; the 
crystal particles glittered upon the window-panes. 
Cecil Ramsay thought of her drive to Winterslow, 
and shuddered. But why did no one come to meet 
her? 

Was there nobody alive in that wild place? Cecil 
warmed her fingers at the ruddy blaze, and then 
went and stood in the doorway again, listening in- 
tently. In the pauses of the tempest, she could hear 
the steady fall of water—the music of the brook as it 
threaded the gorge, but no tramp of hoofs, no sweet 
jingle of bells. Cecil walked about uneasily. It was 
very strange that no one came. Was that Winterslow 
where that red star shone out just now, she won- 
dered. 

She went in and stood by the fire again, going over 
in her thoughts the details of the long, bleak, win- 
ter’s journey, trying to fancy what manner of people 
these might be where she was going—looking at the 
fire with absorbed, hungry eyes, hoping something, 
but fearing more. 

Presently a rough man in a shaggy overcoat walk- 
ed in. 

“Are you waiting to go to Winterslow?” 

She started. 

“ Yes. Are you come for me?” 

“Yes’m. It’s a rough night, but I take it you’vea 
strong heart of your own, or you'd not be going to 
Winterslow to live. We be ready if you are.” 

Cecil followed him out. A pair of horses attached 
to a covered sleigh stood impatiently pawing the 
snow. 

“Isthat Winterslow—where the light shines out?” 
said Cecil, as he put her in the sleigh. 

‘“‘Yes. That’s Winterslow. That light is in the 
library, and master’s waiting for you there. A good 
three miles off it be.” 

“Are the family at Winterslow well?” 

“* Yes, they are well,” was the curt reply. 

** Winterslow has no mistress, I think,” said Cecil, 
after a pause. 

He turned around upon her rather shortly. 

“What?” 

“Mrs. Gordon is not living, I believe,” said Cecil, 
remodelling her question. 

“ It’s not easy telling that,” replied her companion, 
in an indescribably dry tone. ‘‘There’s but one 








knows that, and he don’t tell. You’d best not be 
saying anything about the mistress of Winterslow, 
least of all to the master. She’s a person we don’t 
talk about there.” 

Cecil perceived a caution was intended, and said: 

“Thank you!” And not another word was spoken | 
until they drew up before the massive doorway of the | 
house. | 


A long flight of stone steps led up to the entrance; 
the light flowing out from the partly-curtained win- 
dows, outlined a group of grim, spectral-looking firs, 
and sifting through the interlacing branches, fell up- 
on sleety ground. All else around was hidden in the 
gloom of the night. Cecil went up the steps, her con- 
ductor pushed open the ponderous door, and with a 
curt “‘come on,” strode along the hall. At the far 
end a light streamed out from beneath the door, and 
there was a pleasant sound of rippling laughter and 
broken talk within, The door was flung open. 

“Here she be!” 

Amused as well as annoyed at this novel introduc- 
tion, Cecil Ramsay stepped forward. It was a beau- 
tiful room, walled with books; the furniture dark, 
massive and antique; the carpet and window-cur- 
tainsarich, glowing forest green; one or two fine pic- 
tures, and a head of grand old Beethoven looking 
down upon the piano. A round table stood before 
the open wood-fire, bright with silver and china. 
The warmth, the light, the fragrance of the tea that 
steamed in the urn, made up a picture in strange 
contrast to the wildness and cold out of doors. Cecil 
took in all ata glance, and putting back her hood 
from her face and drawing off one glove, advanced a 
step further. 

Two boys were in a corner, absorbed in some game; 
a tall girl of twelve or fourteen sat at the table, 
her long, fair curls drooping around her face, and 
sweeping the pages of the open book before her, and 
a little five-year-old fairy sat cooing and laughing 
upon the hearth, at the feet of some one in a great, 
cushioned chair, who was but half-revealed. Cecil’s 
pupils. The girl at the table started up, shook back 
her curls, and gave Cecil a quick, bright look, ex- 
claiming: 

“Miss Ramsay, papa!” 

The gentleman in the easy-chair rose—rose to a 
height that dwarfed the small people around him. 
A strange face, with its cloud of black hair overshad- 
owing it, its deep-set eyes under a thatch of heavy 
brows—luminous now, but often full of sullen, brood- 
ing thought—with its massive lower jaw contradict- 
ing the sweetness of the sensitive mouth; not to be 
called a plain face, if only for the tender smile that 
sometimes flitted across its sternness. He came for- 
ward, throwing the sunshine of that smile over Cecil 
now, as she stood, half-abashed in his presence. 

“You are welcome to Winterslow, Miss Ramsay. 
This is my daughter, Katherine—my two sons, Har- 
ry and Fred.” 

The little girl at his feet nestled close to Cecil, pull- 
ing at her cloak, and looking up in her face with soft, 
winning eyes. 

“And this?” said Cecil, drawing the tiny fingers 
in her own, and stooping to kiss the peachy cheek. 

A dark shadow swept over Mr. Gordon’s face. 

“This is my waif, wrecked by inhospitable fortune 
upon my shores. We call her Rose. Katherine, show 
Miss Ramsay her room, and order her tea sent there, 
if she likes.” 

Cecil followed the young girl up stairs into a hand- 
some room, warm and light, and full of luxury and 
beauty. Katherine stood looking at her while she 
disrobed. 

“I’m so glad you are come, Miss Ramsay—and O, 
do you know, I’m so glad you are young—you’ll be so 
much better company in dull Winterslow. Harry 
said you’d be as old as the hills—governesses always 
were. I’m ever so glad you are not.’ 

Cecil laughed. 

“ Have you had much experience in governesses?” 

“We've had—let me see,’’—counting on her fin- 
gers—“ fourinall. There was Miss Slow—she squint- 
ed, and wore a false front; and Miss Zaretsky—she 
pretended to be a Hungarian exile, but turned 


| out only a French woman; and poor little Miss 


Brown, who was so terribly afraid of Harry, and Mrs. 
Rutherford, she was always setting her cap for 
papa.”’ 

Cecil caught her breath. 
guard against these enfans terribles. 
ulated herself that her teeth were all her own, that 


She must be on her 
She congrat- 


she neither rouged nor powdered, and above all, had 
no designs upon the dark gentleman down stairs. 

“And now it’s Miss Ramsay,” said Cecil smiling, as 
she let down her rich, brown hair, and began wind- 
ing it again into splendid coils. Katherine’s eyes 
glowed with admiration. 

“T’m afraid papa wont like you, Miss Ramsay,” 
she said, demurely. 

“ Why?” 

* O, he likes our governesses to be frights, and you 
are handsome.” 

“Ah! but I’m not handsome, my dear,” laughed 
Cecil. 

“But I think you are,” said Katherine, positively. 

Yes, Cecil was right. The face that looked out 
upon her from the mirror was not beautiful; it 
wanted color and roundness; only at rare moments, 
when her eyes were kindled and her cheeks flushed 
by happy emotion, there were evanescent gleams of a 
rare, sweet loveliness. 

Presently tea came, and they sat down before the 
fire—warming themselves in its cherry brightness, 
and Cecil drank tea from the dainty, gold-rimmed 
cup, and listened to Katherine, who chattered as 
only young girls can. 

At last, Cecil sent her away. It had grown late. The 
storm was over. Cecil looked from her window. 
Great masses of pearl-gray clouds were sweeping 
across the pale face of the moon. Gleams of silver 
light shone through the rifts, and touched the long 
lines of forest that bounded Winterslow. The wind 
had died, but the rush of a stream through the moun- 
tain gorge fell soft and full upon her ear. There they 
lay at the north—those grand hills that had been 
before her all day, their crystal peaks shining above 
the gray storm-clouds, and withdrawing further and 
further, till they were lostin the silence and mystery 
of the night; here they stood, seemingly close at 
hand, so near that the lands of Winterslow must 
creep even to their bases, walling the north with 
their giant bulk, accessible and real, but still grand 
and awful. Cecil gazed at their dim shapes a long 
time. The longing for the company of the mountains 
had led her to this strange solitude. She had not 
reckoned much upon human society. Yet here was 
the master of Winterslow, as unique and stately as 
the great hills around him. How should she get on 
with him, thought Cecil. 

The fire burnt low, and presently Cecil was sleep- 
ing her first sleep at Winterslow, dreaming, child- 
like sleep. And down stairs, the master of Winter- 
slow was pacing his library floor, with folded arms 
and stern face—a baffled, disappointed man, his sour 
heart aching with a steady pain—his high spirit 
chafing under the weight of dishonor that another 
hand had brought. 

The moon had long gone down, and the morning 
star was kindled in the east before the light in the 
library was put out and Hugh Gordon went to his 
troubled rest. 

A shaft of crimson light, striking through the 
quaint, mullioned window, touched the dark, oaken 
furniture with gleams of brightness, and laying a 
shining finger upon Cecil’s eyelids, aroused her from 
quiet, happy dreams. The feeling of isolation in her 
new surroundings, which even in sleep she had not 
quite lost sight of, made her start up awake at once. 

She threw the curtains wide apart. The pleasant 
sunshine was over all the landscape; the dead leaves 
lay in drifts under the trees and along the garden 
pathways; draped in blue, the mountains stood 
stately and solemn; the white villages laying far 
away in the valley, suggested sweet thoughts of 
home, and the pleasant ways of life; the brook ran 
singing through the glen; the far uplands were sheet- 
ed with a thin film of snow, but in the warm, sunny 
meadows it was already gone. Old Thomas, the 
coachman and butler, looked up to the window to 
bid her a rough but kindly good morning. Cecil’s 
heart grew light. 
self, as she dressed to go out. What if she should 
learn to love this strange, beautiful, wild place as her 
home? 








She hummed a tune softly to her- | 


She had been so desolate, so tossed about on the 
restless waves of change, that shelter and perma- 
nence had come to mean almost all that was desir- 
able. Not more than twenty, and not one in the 
world to love her. She did not say it now, as she 
often did, with a kind of sorrowing pity for herself. 
She was thinking of the new life that was to begin 
here—of those handsome, manly boys, and that frank, 
beautiful girl, whom she had seen last night, and of 
that charming little creature whom Mr. Gordon had 
called Rose. Whatdid he mean? And what dread- 
ful secret was it that old Thomas had hinted at— 
something that had made the stately-looking man 
grow old before his time. Cecil wondered, with a 
romantic interest, what it could have been. 

A quick step along the corridor, a tap at the door, 
and a ringing call upon her name, startled Cecil from 
her speculations. 

“You are going out, Miss Ramsay,” said Kath- 
erine, eagerly. ‘‘ You like walking, then. Ah! I’m 
so glad. Would you cone down to the stables and 
see my pony—my pretty Birdie? There is plenty of 
time—papa wont be ready for breakfast for a whole 
hour yet.” 

So down the crisp, frozen walk, crushing the 
dry, dead leaves under their feet, they walked mer- 
rily, meeting the boys at the stable; and then there 
was unlimited talk, and a world of laughter, and 
everybody crowded around Miss Ramsay, who felt 
herself the lion of the hour. But she wore her hon- 
ors most gracefully and good-humoredly, and Harry 
whispered to Fred, as they went up to the house 
when the breakfast bell rang: 

*Ts’nt she splendid? Aint it jolly she isn’t such 
an old ogre as Miss Slow?” 

They broke into a frolic on the way, chasing the 
dead leaves, which a gust from the mountain set 
whirling over their heads; and so they came breath- 
less and merry to the door, and there Katherine cried 
out: 

**O, papa! see—papa!”’ 

And Cecil looked blushing and smiling, and saw 
Hugh Gordon, stately and handsome, at the hall 
window. I am sure Cecil Ramsay was beautiful then, 
with her dark, abundant hair, tossed into ripples by 
the wind, and falling back in careless grace from her 
forehead. 
eyes shone like stars, so that Mrs. Margaret Gordon, 
the housekeeper, who had not hitherto seen the new 
governess, pronounced her as pretty as a picture. 

Then the master of Winterslow came down, and 
presented Cecil to his sister-in-law, and gave her his 
arm to the breakfast-room, whither they all followed. 
It was such a gay, genial party, Mrs. Margaret tak- 
ing Cecil at once to her kindly heart, and Katherine, 
and Harry, and Fred making her one of them by 
every gentle attention; then there was Hugh Gor- 
don—his last night’s gloom all gone, and the stern 
sorrow which held him, whatever it was, kept in 
abeyance—genial, kind, full of quibs and cranks, a 
vein of playful affectionateness running through his 
graver talk, a rare fascination—the outcome of the 
man’s nature—pervadirg his manner. 

Thus Cecil was adopted into the family at Winter- 
slow; and so, as the months passed, it grew to be her 
home, and its people dearer than any she had ever 
known. By degrees, she ceased to think it strange 
that she might not speak to Katherine of her mother, 
forgot to notice Hugh Gordon’s strange manner to- 
wards little Rose—now petting her and admiring her 
childish beauty, and now turning her away, as if 
the sight of her was hateful to him. 

Cecil scarcely remembered that there was a family 
secret unknown to her—she was so happy in this 
loving home, she sunned herself so gladly in its gen- 
ial brightness. But Hugh Gordon never forgot it— 
never forgot the phantom that stood between him and 
the dear, sweet joy of love—never forgot that as long 
as it pleased God, he must be a lonely man; covering 
up his vacant, longing heart, as best he might, and 
putting down with a strong hand the rebellious desire 
that too often beset him. And not forgetting this, he 
put a wise constraint upon himself, and wore some- 











Her cheeks, too, were glowing, and her ° 
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times a harsh manner; often, in his pain, speaking 
more roughly than he meant. Then Cecil’s dark 
eyes would grow soft and sorrowful with wounded 
feeling, and her head would droop low over her book 
or work, and so Mr. Gordon would rush out of the 
room, and away foratramp or a ride through the 
mountain gorges, or along the valley roads, coming 
back, after four or five hours, serene and quiet, and 
with an atoning gentleness in his manner that made 
amends for all. 

“ Poor papa was unhappy about something,” Kath- 
erine would say, and Cecil, pitying, forgave him, and 
forgot the storm in the sunshine, sweeter than ever, 
which followed. 

And thus “that autumn into autumn flashed 
again,” and Cecil had been a whole year at Win- 
terslow. Another crisp, clear morning, the dead 
leaves whirling in the garden pathways, and in the 
breakfast-room the genial glow of an open wood-fire, 
the soft brightness of silver and china, the aroma of 
coffee, and the chatter and fun of the family around 
the table. 

“Now, papa,” cried Katherine, “you will take us 
to Eccleston this morning—that’s a good papa. Miss 
Ramsay wants to do some shopping, and I’ve no end 
oferrands. And it is such a splendid morning for a 
drive.” 

‘What does Miss Ramsay say?” said Hugh Gor- 
don, looking at Cecil. 

* Miss Ramsay intends to vote with the majority,” 
returned Cecil, playfully. 

I think you had better go,” interposed Mrs. Mar- 
garet. “‘I want to send for some citron, and the 
pickled salmon is out, and Thomas’s wife wants a 
new gown.” 

“Then Miss Ramsay, if you will accept the com- 
mission for the new gown, I will devote myself to 
the pickled salmon, and Katherine will expend her 
energies upon the citron,” said Mr. Gordon. 

The horses were ordered to the door, and they were 
all directed to the rendezvous in the library in an 
hour. 

Cecil, putting on her shawl in her own room, heard 
a loud ringing at the front door, and going down 
s‘airs, presently was intercepted in the hall by 
Harry. 

“You can’t go into the library, Miss Ramsay— 
there’s a man there—somebody come on business. 
Isn’t it a shame?” 

She found Katherine in the breakfast-room, walk- 
ing up and down in her impatience. 

“Isn't it provoking that he has come at this time 
of all others,” she exclaimed. 

** Don’t be impatient, child,” said Mrs. Margaret, 
cheerfully. “And now you are all going away, I 
think I will look over some woolens that are packed 
away, and see after the linen a little. Sogood-morn- 
ing, my dears, and a pleasant day to you. I’ve had 
a nice lunch put up, and Harry has taken the bas- 
ket,” and so the kindly old lady trotted off to prepare 
for the tour of inspection among the closets and 
wardrobes. 

A half hour passed. Cecil sewed. The boys occa- 
sionally looked in at the door, whistled discontented- 
ly, and withdrew, and still Mr. Gordon remained in 
the library with the stranger. 

“ Dear, dear, the brightness of the morning is all 
passing away,” exclaimed Katherine, tossing her 
book aside, and going to the window. 

Just then, Mr. Gordon opened the door, and looked 
in. Cecil started up, scarcely checking the cry of 
alarm that sprang to her lips. His face was deadly 
pale, and his eyes, shining out from the massive, 
overhanging brows, were charged with a strange light. 

“T shall not be able to go to Eccleston to-day,” he 
said. ‘ You will excuse me, Miss Ramsay, and then 
he was gone. 

Cecil and Katherine stood looking at each other. 

‘* What can have happened to your father?” said 
Cecil. 

*O, I don’tknow. Papa has got some new trouble, 
I suppose. O, we shall all be made unhappy again!” 
said Katherine, with a burst of passionate feeling 
that astonished and frightened Cecil. 

She caressed the noble young head, now prostrated 
in self-abasement, and putting her arms around her, 
tried to still the sobs which came so strong and fast. 

“Can’t I help you, dear? If I knew your trouble, 
perhaps I might.” 

“O, no, no!” said Katherine. 

At last she sat up, crushed back her tears, and tried 
to speak. 

** You can’t help me—nobody can. It is our own 
sorrow and disgrace, and nobody can help us. If it 
wasn’t for dear papa, I shouldn’t mind. I will go 
away by myself—don’t speak to me now, dear Miss 
Ramsay. Ishall be just the same as ever at dinner,” 
and Katherine went, her head bowed down, all the 
usual pride and loftiness of her demeanor departed, 
and still weeping bitterly. 

Cecil marvelled what it could be that had so crush- 
e | Katherine’s high spirit. Surely it was no small 
thing that had so developed and matured this young 
girl. She went up to her room, put away her bonnet 
and shawl, and took her sewing again. 

The day went on. At last the silvery chimes of the 
clock in the hall told twelve. Cecil laid down her 
work. The silence of the room had become insup- 
portable. She went down into the hall, found from 
Thomas that the boys were gone out shooting, and 
that the stranger was still in the library with Mr. 
Gordon. Katherine had not yet appeared. Perhaps 
she could find Mrs. Margaret. Cecil went up stairs 
again, and wandered about among the empty rooms, 
and the long, rambling corridors. 

‘The house was old and spacious. Doors were open, 





| that led into rooms of whose existence she was hith- 
| erto ignorant. This wing especially, had been clesed 
| ever since she came to Winterslow. Doubtless Mrs. 
| Margaret was somewhere there, pursuing her inves- 
| tigations into sealed closets, and among dormant 
linen and long dixused furs and woolens. There 
could be no harm in searching her out. 
into one of the apartments. 
up for a private sitting-room: A door ajar, tempted 
her still further. This was a bedroom—silken hang- 
ings, luxurious chairs, carpet soft as velvet, shining 
mirrors, in gilded frames—a soft, hazy coloring—a 
rosy atmosphere all around. A little dressing-room 
with an arched entrance, opened further on. The 
pink silk curtains were put partly aside. Cecil peep- 
edin. A dressing-table of veined, lustrous marble, 
a swinging glass, a perfumery stand in the corner, 
a cut glass vinaigrette, reflecting light from its hun- 
dred crystal facets. 

It was all beautiful, delicate, tasteful, but evident- 
ly long unused. Where was the beauty who wove 
her tresses by that shining mirror? Everythingthat 
had been about her was lovely. Had she been good 
and true, or—a door behind Cecil, caught by a gust 
of wind, slammed suddenly to. Cecil started guiltily. 
Ina moment she heard slow steps, and presently 
Mrs. Margaret came out from an inner room. 

“1 beg your pardon,” stammered Cecil, blushing. 


“Why! I thought you were gone to Eccleston,” 
said the old lady, in surprise. 

“No. The person who came to see Mr. Gordon, is 
still with hin, and he could not go. I have been 
alone all the morning, till I got so lonely I thought I 
must find you.” 

*O! come right in here where Iam at work. You 
are quite welcome. We keep these rooms shut up, 
but there’s no harm in coming into them.” 

Cecil followed her into the next room—a plain 
apartment, with a bed in the corner, and rows of 
boxes against the walls. The contents of the boxes 
were at present scattered about on the floor. 

‘Then the man hasn’t gone yet,” said Mrs, Mar- 
garet, falling to her work again. “I’m afraid it’s 
something about that misguided woman. Hugh’s 
troubles are never to end.” 

“What woman?” asked Cecil, sitting down upon 
one of the empty boxes, 

“Hugh’s wife, my dear. You’ve never heard 
anything about her, though of course you know there 
is some mystery—something wrong, or Mrs. Gordon 
would be living at Winterslow with her husband and 
children.” 

“She is living, then?” 

“O, yes—that is, we don’t know anything to the 
contrary. It seems very strange to me sometimes— 
the Lord’s dealings with us. The best are often 
called away and the wicked left—not that I would 
wish her death—she’s done evil enough to me and 
mine, but I’m sure I wish herno harm, Only it does 
seem as though such people were only spared to try 
their friends. There was the squire’s two sons up at 
the Moors—Harry, a fine, promising fellow, brave and 
true, was shot dead in battle—but Guy, a miserable, 
reckless creature, has gone through all kind of danger, 
and yet lives to break his mother’s heart and make 
his father’s old age wretched. I suppose it is to show 
us that the good Lord can work through wicked in- 
struments, making them the means of leading us to 
set our hearts upon him.” 

The good lady having finished her little sermon, 
Cecil said: 

«Will you tell me about this woman? There can 
be no harm in my knowing.” 

“0O,no. All the world knows—all the world who 
knows the Gordons, I mean; and when Mrs. Stanley 
mentioned you to us, I told her not to say anything 
about the family history for fear it might prejudice 
you; but after I found out what a good, discreet girl 
you were, I was always meaning to tell you; but I 
didn’t like to talk about her—we all try to forget her. 
Well, my dear, it’s a long, sad story, and old people 
are apt to be garrulous; and if I weary you, you 
mustn’t mind interrupting me any time. You’re 
shivering, aren’t you? The air is cold here, the rooms 
are shut upso much. Let me put this shawl over 
you—it was one of hers.” 

Cecil half shivered as she drew the soft folds about 
her, and looked down at the brilliant melange of 
colors. 

“Ts it real Indian?” 

“ Real Indian—her father brought it home to her; 
but dear me, she cared no more for it than if it had 
been a highland plaid. It wasn’t flaunty enough, 
and she had two or three other gayer ones. Well, 
dear, once upon a time—that’s the good old way, isn’t 
it?—once upon a time, the Gordons owned all the 
land for miles around Winterslow, and counted their 
ancestry away back to the early colonial times, when 
the leading men were magnates in their country as 
the English country gentlemen are. But Hugh’s 
father was a poor 2 my husband used to say 
that it wasn’t in the nature of a Gordon to take kind- 
ly to hoarding and saving. So what with thoughtless 
living, free giving, and careless hospitality, Hugh 
found, when he came of age, that there was a heavy 
mortgage on the lands. Just after Hugh’s father 
died, came home from India this rich Captain Wil- 
loughby, and he wanted to hire Winterslow while he 
looked about for a place of hisown. Hugh was glad 
to rent it because the income would keep it in order, 
and so five years went by, and Zoe Willoughby was a 
dashing belle, and known all over the country; but 

Hugh had never seen her, because he was at work in 
his profession earning money to pay off the mort- 
gages. The Willoughbys lived here as though they 


It was elegantly fitted 





Cecil went | 








meant always to live here. The captain, I think, 


OUR 


meant to buy the place, and you may imagine they 
were surprised, when one day Hugh came up and 
told Captain Willoughby that when the lease was out 
he should want Winterslow for himself. Captain 
Willoughby had seen Hugh when he took the place, 
and I suppose did not think such a mere lad as the 
boy was, would accomplish a great deal; but Hugh 
had been honest and hard working, had had one or 
two great successes, and invested his money prudent- 
ly, and now could say that Winterslow was his own 
again. But on that visit he saw Zoe Willoughby. I 
don’t know as it was strange that he fell in love with 
her at once. He was so young, and the girl had a 
fascinating way with her that might have turned an 
older and wiser head than his. The captain, too, 
favored it. He wanted to get his wild girl settled. 
And so Hugh married her, out of hand as it were— 
after a two months’ courtship. 

“1 was living at Eccleston then with my husband, 
and knew nothing about it until it was too late. There 
had been a great deal of gossip about Zoe in the 
neighborhood that summer. She had been carrying 
on a flirtation with Guy Rutherford, and it was 
thought they were engaged; but all at once Guy 
started off for Europe, and Miss Zoe would not hear 
his name mentioned. It was said they had a terrible 
quarrel. But it was no use telling Hugh all this; we 
could only hope for the best. They had a great wed- 
ding at Winterslow.” 

“ When was this?” asked Cecil. 

“Sixteen years agocome next Christmas. Dear! 
how time flies. You would not think Mr. Gordon was 
nigh forty, would you? And yet hesoon had trouble 
enough. Instead of things turning out for the best, 
they could not possibly have been worse. Zoe had a 
violent, tyrannical temper, and scarcely any moral 
sensé. Ah! those were sad times at Winterslow. 

“Poor Captain Willoughby died soon—broken- 
hearted by her conduct. I can’t give you any idea of 
her, Miss Ramsay. I think she was like some of 
those dreadful women in history—the Medicis, per- 
haps. Hugh said never a word, but grew sterner 
and stiller every year. 

“They had been married about six years when 
home came Guy Rutherford—handsome and wicked 
as ever. I think it was as much hate for Zoe as love 
that brought him to Winterslow. I fancy he wanted 
to avenge himself upon her for having used him so 
ill. But at any rate hecame to Winterslow every 
day, and rode and walked with Zoe, and had long 
tete-a-tetes with her in the parlor. It went on so a 
whole summer, and Hugh never took any notice of it. 
But all the neighborhood talked. She had never de- 
voted herself to any one man before, but had flirted 
with eyerybody, and all knew that Guy was an old 
lover. 

“*T forgot to say that my husband had died in the 
meantime. He did not leave me rich—clergymen, 
you know, are not likely to gather much; and I was 
glad to come here and take care of the children. It 
was little care the poor things had from their mother. 

“One day Hugh came home from Eccleston. I 
knew by his face that he had heard something. He 
went straight into the drawing-room and told Guy 
that his house was closed to him henceforth. Upon 
that Zoe fell intoa terrible rage, and swore, with a 
dreadful oath, that she loved Guy and hated her hus- 
band—that she never loved him, and only married 
him in a fit of pique because she supposed Guy had 
used her ill. O, if you could have seen Hugh’s face! 
He did not reproach her. Up to that time he had 
borne with her and pitied her faults, but I think in 
that moment his love for her died utterly. 

“Guy did not come to Winterslow any more, and 
one morning, a month from that time, Zoe Gordon was 
missing. They were heard from in England six 
months after, and it was known that they went to 
Italy. It wasa terrible blow to Hugh, he felt the 
dishonor so keenly. It was the first time the proud 
old name had been sullied. 

“I staid at Winterslow, and you may guess it was 
dull enough—Hugh so moody and miserable, and the 
children not grown up. But L had a good deal of 
care, and the years slipped away till four of them had 
gone, and Katherine was ten years old. Her birthday 
came on Christmas. The day before was wild and 
stormy—you know what Winterslow is in winter— 
and in the evening we were all gathered around the 
fire in the library, quite cheerful and pleasant for us. 
Some young friends of Katherine’s had been invited 
for the next day, for Hugh always found a pleasure in 
throwing @ sunshine around the children’s lives, 
though his own was so desolate and dark—and we 
were talking over the party quite merrily, when sud- 
denly there was a great commotion in the hall, and 
the next minute who should walk in but Zoe Gordon! 


“*O, what a change there was in her! Not but she 
was still handsome—wickedly handsome, with her 
great black eyes, and her scarlet lips, and. Spanish 
complexion—but all the girlish innocence had gone 
out of her face. She looked as though she had grown 
wise in all wickedness—as ifevery pure impulse had 
forsaken her. I think that woman, in the ruins of 
her glorious beauty, and the wreck of her woman- 
hood, was the most mournful sight I have ever seen. 
Well, we all stared in astonishment; we could not at 
first realize that the creature whostood there in such 
miserable plight, was Zoe Gordon—for she was wretch- 
edly clad, though she wore her rags with an air that 
was all herown. But presently she cried out that 
she supposed we weren’t glad to see her, but she 
should make herself at home for all that, and called 
the children to come and kiss her. 

** With that Hugh went up stairs, and then it came 
out that she had spent all her own fortune and come 
home without a penny. Guy had deserted her, and 
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she had to sell her ornaments to get money for her 
passage. She told me all this without the least shame 
and with the utmest unconcern, and then she leaned 
back in her chair and said I might order a bit of 
chicken and a cup of chocolate for her supper. 

“After this there was no party for Katherine's 
birthday. Hugh sent them all away toschool, settled 
an annuity upon Zoe, and went abroad. He would 
not drive her from her home, he said, and she should 
have a reasonable support. If she would try to live 
a good life, she should have every help. So Zoe was 
left alone in this great house, and I went home to 
Eccleston. And the winter passed away. 

“One night in spring, Thomas came for me—said 
Zoe entreated my presence. I went in pity to. her, 
and in the dawn of the next day, all in the sweetness 
of the May morning, a new little life came into the 
old house at Winterslow—a hapless, innocent life, as 
pure and beloved of God as if it were not born in 
shame.” 

“ Little Rose?” said Cecil. 

“Yes. We called her Rose afterwards. I staid in 
compassion to the child, and summer went and au- 
tumn came. 

“And now Zoe grew weary of living a quiet life, 
and people began to come about her such asshe would 
be likely to attract. Iremonstrated, but it was of no 
use. And still I staid for the sake of the child who 
was growing a winsome creature. But one day, to 
my great dismay, Katherine came home ill. It was 
her teacher’s fault—her father did not mean her ever 
to come again to Winterslow—but I took care of her, 
and meant to send her back to school as soon as it was 
safe. She was almost eleven, and very tall and wo- 
manly for her age. I would not let her go into the 
parlors, but she heard the mirth and music there 
while she was ill, and had a child’s curiosity about it. 
Coming up to bring her tea one afternoon, after she 
was convalescent, I missed her. I ran down stairs, 
threw open the drawing-room door, and there stood 
Katherine, struggling in the arms of one of her 
mother’s friends. He released her as soon as he saw 
me, and the child flung herself upon my shoulder, 
sobbing and crying, ‘O, auntie, take me away from 
these dreadful people.’ 

“And with that they all laughed, Zoe most of all. 
I took her away the next day—her mother seemed to 
think she was on the whole a trouble, and did not 
oppose it. The child has never forgotten that night. 
I wrote to Hugh how things were going on at Win- 
terslow, but before he could come, Zoe packed up her 
new wardrobe, drew her allowance then due, and 
departed. She had endured the restraint as long as 
she possibly could.” 

“ Did she leave Rose?” asked Cecil. 

“O, certainly, my dear. Is it not singular that one 
should be so destitute of even instinctive affection?” 

“ Where is she now?” 

“T don’t know. None of usknow. Once we heard 
of her at Baden-Baden. She may be there still. 
And now, my dear Miss Ramsay, you will understand 
why Hugh Gordon isolates himself and shuts his door 
upon society.”’ 

“Did he never think of divorce?” asked Cecil. 

“Yes. But that would be to bring the whole 
shameful story before the world. He shrinks from 
that. I think he would rather bear the burden as it 
is than do that. Now I have these things finished, 
and there is nothing to do but dust her room—in 
there. You see everything stands as she left it; I 
never liked to touch anything that was hers.” 

“Thank you, Mrs, Gordon,” said Cecil, rising and 
shaking off the rich cashmere shaw] from her shoul- 
ders with something of disgust—chiding herself at 
the same time for the feeling, knowing that injustice 
we should remember mercy. She went out into the 
garden, escaping gladly from the chilly air of the shut 
up rooms and the weird atmosphere of their asso- 
ciations. 

The sky was clear and bright. A few pale cirrus 
clouds in the zenith betokened a not distant storm, 
but still the sun shone and the soft south wind whis- 
pered pleasantly of the autumn woodlands. The 
great mountain whose base melted away in the broad 
lands of Winterslow, stood serene and beautiful, 
copses of golden trees fringing its steep flanks, and 
isolated openings embroidered with the low Cassandra 
bushes, crimson and orange shining temptingly in the 
blue, autumn haze. 

With a sudden resolve Cecil ran to the house and 
came out equipped for a walk. It was quite possible 
to explore the mountain now that the luxuriant mid- 
summer growth was fallen away. 

She came quickly to the ascent, and climbed the 
wooded declivity, easily finding a way through the 
forest openings; the dead leaves, soaked by the late 
rains, made a carpet of varied beauty, the red maples 
dropping here and there a flower upon it, and the 
chestnuts lighting it with golden touches. She came 
out upon a grassy slope; scarlet blackberry runners 
crossed it here and there; a fringe of sumachs bor- 
dered it, and the golden woods shut it in like a wall. 
Below lay Winterslow, its quaint battlemented house 
and its broad, beautiful fields, farther off Eccleston, 
a white village gleaming through the haze, and low 
down in the valley the brook wound its way along. 
Higher up were other sunny slopes and other shel- 
tered woods. Allured by the beauty of the view that 
broadened defore her at every step, Cecil climbed 
higher and higher, till the whole country lay far 
below, and distant hills and gleaming spires, before 
unseen, looked out from the remote horizon. At last, 
climbing a huge boulder, she sat down, dreamily let- 
ting the charm of the landscape and the sweetness of 
the still autumn day sink quietly into her heart, 
thinking, too, of Hugh Gordon and his ten miserable 
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tain,”’ was the reply, as the young commander came 
forward, and confronted the half-awakened man, 
who thought he must be dreaming. 

“ Who are you, and what means this?” said Cap- 
tain Howard, rubbing his hand across his forchead, 
as if to rouse himself, and be convinced that he was 
awake. 

“T am a Yankee captain, and this is a Yankee 
crew. We have played a little game on you, captain, 
and you must excuse us for so doing. Until we come 
into port, I shall relieve you from the command of 
the Great Pedee; but if you take matters calmly, as 
is your only course, under the circumstances, I shall 
allow you the freedom of the cabin.” 

Captain Howard at last comprehended the situation, 
and found he was a prisoner in his own cabin; yet 
how it came about, for the life of him he could not 
imagine. He knew now he was not dreaming, and 
that was about all he did know. 

“ How came you on board? Where are my men?” 
he said. 

“One question at a time, if you please, captain. 
Your men are my prisoners; and as to how we came 
on board, that is a secret as yet. A Yankee, you 
know, comes and goes when he is little expected. I 
must leave you now, but some of my men will keep 
you company until we understand each other better. 
Mr. Woodsell, will you and your friend remain here, 
while I make things right on deck, and see that the 
steamer is on the right course? I don’t care about 
running into Charleston now.” 

Captain Lee, and the sailors who had accompanied 
him to the cabin, turned to depart. The former 
paused, as the voice of Captain Howard said: 

“J believe I have not as yet been informed as to 
whom Iam indebted for this unwelcome surprise. 

You are Yankees, you say, but I should like to know 
who leads my captors?” 

“My name is Harry Lee, late captain of a merchant 
ship, and I hail from New York. Anything else that 
you wish to know, I shall be happy to inform you 
when I am more at leisure. Now I leave you with 
my friends here, who, if I mistake not, are all ac- 
quaintances of yours, and, but a few days ago, were 
on board your boat.” 

Captain Howard had not recognized Woodsell and 
Graythern in their sailor garb, but now when he 
heard their names, and learned that they had so 
lately been with him, he knew them at once. The 
suspicion flashed at once upon his mind that to them 
he was principally indebted for the loss of the steamer 
and his liberty. 

As Captain Lee left the cabin, the young men 
stepped forward and greeted their old friend and 
acquaintance. Captain Howard replied coldly to 
their greeting. 

“It is to you, then, gentlemen, that I am indebted 
for my present situation,” he said. ‘A few days ago 
I did you a favor that in all probability saved your 
lives; for had I carried you into Charleston, how long 
do you think you would have been spared, after it 
was known that you had been playing the part of a 
wrecker? But I might have expected it of you, for a 
. man that will prove a traitor to his country when she 
so much needs the aid of all her sons, will hesitate at 
nothing. Once out of the country I should have 
thought you would have been content with the 
mischief you had already wrought.” 

“You mistake us, Captain Howard,” said Woodsell, 
when the excited feelings of the rebel commander 
had thus been expressed, and he found a chance to 
speak. “We did not originate this scheme that has 
led to the capture of your vessel. When asked to 
assist in the enterprise, we did not refuse. We bear 
you no ill-will, and you have our thanks for your 
clemency in restoring us to our boat, after we had 
mistaken this craft for a Union vessel; but can I 
thank you for tearing from my arms my promised 
wife, despite my entreaties and her tears? Had you 
not a heart of stone you would have listened to our 
prayers, and not returned her to a hopeless future!” 

“T did what I thought was my duty, Mr. Woodsell ; 
and were the circumstances the same, I should do it 
again. Mr. Merrill was my employer, and think you 
he had rather not lose this vessel that has now 
passed from my hands, than to have his daughter 
wed one who was an active enemy of the South.” 


“You think you did your duty; 1 know I have done 
mine. My heart is for the old Union of our fathers, 
and while I have life and breath my arm shall be 
given to its defence. Yet, it would have been doubt- 
ful if I had ever struck a blow in its defence had I 
not been spurred up to it by the indignities I have 
received at the hands of those who are laboring for 
its overthrow. You know some of my wrongs, 
Captain Howard, and those of my friend, here, and I 
ask you in all candor if we have not suffered enough 
to make us as you say active enemies of the South, to 
whose interests you are devoted?” 

‘You have been against the South from the first; 
but there is no use in our discussing this matter. 
We shall not change our opinions, but we can the 
conversation. Do you know to what port Captain 
Lee intends to take his prize?” 

“To New York. He started from there with his 
men for the express purpose of capturing if possible a 
blockade runner in the employ of Merrill & Co.” 

“Why one of those in preference to all others?” 

“TIT am not at liberty to tell, unless I have his 
consent to do so.” 

While this conversation had been going on, the 
trio had seated themselves at the table, and upon this 
answer of Woodsell, Captain Howard bent his head 
upon the table, and was apparently buried in gloomy 
thoughts as to his situation. A question from Wood- 
sell roused him at length. 
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“When did you last see Miss Merrill?” 

“The day before I left Charleston, she came on 
board with her father, and taking advantage of her 
temporary absence from his side, she thanked me, | 
over and over again, for my silence as to who her two 
companions were when I picked them up; leaving 
her father to suppose the men who had lighted the 
false beacon, and had risked and at the same time 
saved his daughter’s life, were strangers to us all.” 

“And I thank you heartily, too,” said Woodsell. 
“Tt saved Mary from a terrible scene with her father, 
I doubt not.” 

“And she also,” continued Captain Howard, “ bade 
me tell you, if by chance I should meet you in Nassau, 
that although parted, perhaps forever, her heart was 
sill yours, and would always remain true to you 
alone.” 

“Thank you, Captain Howard, for bringing the mes- 
sage,” said Woodsell, in tremulous tones. ‘“ Rest 
assured if I can ever do you a favor it shall be cheer- 
fully done.” 

At this moment Captain Lee re-entered the cabin, 
and the conversation ceased between them. 

“Come, gentlemen, I think we had better retire 
and get a little rest. You must excuse me for dis- 
turbing you, Captain Howard, but as it was, I could 
hardly help it.” 

The rebel captain smiled grimly at the facetious 
words of the captor. It cut him to the quick; and 
there was a mystery still about his capture which he 
found it vain to fathom. How they came on board 
he could not tell, for he had understood by the con- 
versation he had heard that they had come on the 
steamer at Nassau. To have saved his life he could 
not tell how they came there. 

Ten minutes later a sentinel was passing up and 
down the cabin, Woodsell and Graythern were fast 
losing themselves in sleep, in the state-rooms to which 
they had retired; but both the captains found it im- 
possible to sleep. Captain Howard found it most 
difficult to close his eyes and forget his situation as 
prisoner, and that the steamer which had been his 
pride for so many months, had passed from his hands, 
and never again would make one of the successful 
trips that had brought so much wealth to him and her 
owner. The thought of his future in the North was 
anything but cheering to the despondent man, and 
the morning light found him still unrefreshed by sleep. 

Another and a different sensation had kept his 
captor awake. His prize would more than balance the 
books of Jacob Strong, and that debt on the ledger 
would never look up in the old gentleman’s face 
again after he had safely anchored in the harbor of 
New York. And then his reward! How his heart 
leaped as he thought of the future spread out so fair 
before him, of the love of Ellen; and he could imagine 
her joy when he should again clasp her in his arms 
and tell her the debt was paid and she was his lawful 
reward; he imagined the blunt words with which 
Jacob Strong would bid him take his prize as soon as 
he pleased. 

And thus while the hearts and thoughts of those 
on board were moved with conflicting emotions, the 
Great Pedee kept on her way, bound for a port far to 
the northward of her original destination. 

The next day was light and fair, and in the forenoon 
Captain Howard came on deck, with his captor, be- 
tween whom, despite their relative situations, a 
mutual liking had sprung up. Captain Lee had told 
him at his repeated request the manner by which 
they had gained possession of his boat, and the rebc) 
captain’s eyes flashed tire as he heard of the manner 
in which he had been betrayed by Sam Hilton. Had 
that worthy appeared on deck in the neighborhood 
of his betrayed captain, he would have met with a 
look which he would not have cared to encounter. 
But Sam kept out of sight, having no desire for an 
interview with his old commander. The forenoon 
wore away, and about the middle of the afternoon a 
steamer was observed directly in their wake, appar- 
ently about three miles distant. No attention was 
paid to her at first; but as the afternoon wore away 
it became evident that the stranger was pursuing, 
and at the same time gaining upon them; so that by 
the time the darkness came down,the distance between 
them had been lessened one half. When it became 
known that the steamer was surely following, Captain 
Lee gave orders to increase the speed of his vessel; 
judging that the pursuer was a Union cruiser in pur- 
suit of blockade runners, or rebel privateers, not 
caring to be overhauled by them, thinking that it 
would perhaps be difficult to find he was not what he 
seemed to be, a blockade runner in reality. 

Through the night as much steam as she could 
carry was kept on; and they were in hopes that they 
had distanced their pursuers, but the morning light 
revealed the fact that she was close upon them, not 
halfa mile away, and to the dismay of Captain Lee 
and his men, Sam Hilton declared that it was the 
Confederate steamer Florida. 





THE COMEDIAN AND LAWYER. 

A few years ago, when Billy Burton was in his 
“ trouble,” a young lawyer was examining him as to 
how he made the mare go so fast. He got Billy down 
to abeut three thousand dollars, when the attorney 
put on a severe, scrutinizing face, and exclaimed, 
with much selt-complacency, ‘‘ Now, sir, I want you 
to tell this court and jury how you used those three 
thousand dollars.” 

Burton put on one of his serio-comic faces (and he 





could make a face), winked at the audience, leered at 

the judge, and exclaimed, ‘‘ The lawyers got that!” | 
The judge and audience were convulsed witlt laugh- | 

ter. The counsellor, finding that he was meddling with | 


edge tools, was glad to let the comedian go off the stand. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FROM THE SEA. 





BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 

EASTWARD, the illimitable expanse of ocean 
stretched away, alluring by its smooth blueness the 
ship that had left the harbor. Its seductive undula- 
tions seemed to promise fair skies and prosperous 
voyages—the syren was smiling her sweetest. 

Westward, the long line of blue receded every mo- 
ment. It was that land where Warrenton had been 
blessed in that which blesseth most powerfully. The 
young man stood on the deck, withdrawn from the 
people who lounged and talked there. His eyes were 
looking at that faint azure line which grew fainter, 
more indistinct as he looked. He longed to stretch 
out his arms towards that land—he felt that strange 
sinking of the heart that one sometimes feels when 
leaving the country of one’s birth. 

“ Monsieur is sad.” 

The voice was low and soft, with that foreign ac- 
cent which, sounded in harmonious tones, is so 
attractive. 

Warrenton turned and saw Josephine St. Pierre 
standing near, with one hand on the railing, the 
other holding her parasol to shield her from the sun. 
The attitude was common enough, but the French 
girl infused into it something of her innate grace. 

This girl was returning to France, and had been 
placed under Warrenton’s care by her uncle, who 
lived in New York, and who was a friend of Warren- 
ton’s. She did not appear to expect a reply, but 
stood looking, as Warrenton had done, off toward the 
fast fading land; but Warrenton was now looking at 
Josephine, whom he had hardly seen before, for she 
had retired to her cabin immediately on coming 
aboard. He saw a slight form, a dark face with ir- 
regular features, but of that cast which possesses the 
power of great mobility of expression; large, dark 
eyes, which in moments of anger might look black, 
but which were now of the softest brown. 

“She is not handsome,” thought Warrenton, “ but 
hers is a face to look at the second time.” 

Meanwhile Josephine, perfectly conscious of the 
furtive scrutiny she was undergoing, still maintained 
that vague, dreamy expression, which comes to one’s 
face when looking at the sea, 

“°Tis for you to look eastward with hope,” War- 
renton said, at last rousing himself to speak, “ for 
you are returning, while it is natural for me to look 
westward with regret. I wish that I, like you, were 
returning to a home that awaited me. Your antici- 
pations are joyous, are they not?” 

Josephine smiled a smile of mingled sadness and 
pleasure. Warrenton wondered how a smile could 
reveal so much. 

“How else could my expectations be, Mr. Warren- 
ton? When you have been two years trom home, 
youwill turn eagerly to the thought of a re-union 
with the friends you love best.” 

“The friends I love best!” exclaimed Warrenton, 
in a tone of sad satire. 

“Are such persons entirely fabulous?” asked Jo- 
sephine, with such an intonation of interest that 
Warrenton felt more attracted than ever. 

“T believe so,” he said, “ but you will consider me 
a misanthrope, when, believe me, Iam not. Ascribe 
this unmanly melancholy to the fact that I am leay- 
ing, for the first time, my home, without the remot- 
est idea when I shall return.” 

His tone was light and careless as he concluded. 
Josephine glanced quickly at him. With her pene- 
trating eyes she discovered that some sad fortune had 
somehow darkened the horizon of Warrenton’s youth. 
She discovered, also, that to make a conquest of him 
would require more power than she had ever exerted 
before, and her heart rose exultingly as she thought 
of the triumph that must be hers. With such an 
amusement before her, the long voyage in the ship 
would not be tedious; and he would not yield too 
quickly. 

The land had faded quite away; the two stood 
watching the ripples that glided from under the ship. 
Warrenton wondered how he could have felt such 
interest, as he was half conscious of feeling, in the 
girl beside him. 

It is true there are persons who, in a first inter- 
view, make one vividly conscious of their presence— 
a dim sensation running through every nerve, throb- 
bing in every pulsation. Most disagreeable and un- 
bearable is it when such a power jars and irritates; 
but when, by some subtle flattery, some strange fas- 
cination, it soothes and satisfies, how delightful is it 
to yield to that force. 

The silence between the two was unbroken; the 
plash of water and creaking of sails were almost the 
only sounds which they heard. 

“Truly, he is not gallant,” thought Josephine; 
“he does not try to amuse me. At least, that is 
difterent from the manner of most gentlemen towards 

‘A gust of wind seized the parasol which she held 
loosely in her hand. Naturally, and without thought, 
she leaned forward to catch it, and would have fallen 
had not Warrenton, startled from his abstraction, 
thrown his arm around her, while with the other 
hand he secured the parasol. 

“ Would you throw away your life for such a thing 
as that?” he asked, looking down at her, as for an 
instant he held her to him. 

‘He has the most beautiful smile I ever saw,” 
thought Josephine; then aloud— 

“No, indeed, I value my life too highly; it was 
foolish thoughtlessness that made me spring in that 
manner. You would have done well to have allowed 
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| me to go over the side asa punishment. I thank 





you.” 

Warrenton had released her instantly, but that 
seconi’s pressure to his side had given him an im- 
pression he would not forget. It had heightened 
that nameless sense of delight which her presence 
had already begun to give him. 

Josephine stood adjusting the veil and scarf that 
had become disarranged. She looked up and said 
with a low laugh: 

“With such a beginning, you will repent having 
promised my uncle to see me safely landed in France. 
You will think that an impossibility, now that you 
have seen me, in such calm and sunshine as this, al- 
most precipitate myself into the sea. Imagine what 
I shall do in a storm.” 

Her laugh was musical and infectious. 

‘It will give me the privilege of watching you more 
closely,” responded Warrenton, “as I am to be 
responsible for your safety.” 

It gave Warrenton an exquisite pleasure to say 
those last words; he said them ina tone that made 
an indescribable change flit over Josephine’s flexible 
face; a change that made Warrenton thank his for- 
tune that he had at last found something that would 
drive away the gloom that had become habitual to 
him. 

He had at Srst regretted that circumstances had 
made it necessary for him to cross the Atlantic ina 
sailing vessel instead of a steamer; now he was glad 
that the voyage would be so long, for it seemed his 
only opportunity of seeing and knowing Josephine 
St. Pierre. 

When the night came down softly and silently, the 
passengers came up on deck and stood in groups talk- 
ing in gay tones, or leaning solitarily over the rail- 
ings, absorbing into their souls the intense beauty of 
the scene. Warrenton came up from his cabin, and 
sauntered slowly past the groups, looking with an 
eagerness which he did not own to himself, for that 
most graceful form, that proud and passionate face. 


For a few moments his search was without success, 
but all at once he heard rapid, animated tones, then 
bursts of amused laughter. He knew the tones well, 
though he had never heard them in such conversa- 
tion. He turned and saw Josephine sitting on a seat 
a few paces from him. She sat with that inimitable 
grace which never deserted her, and which lent a 
charm to every movement. Leaning over her seat 
with an air of deferential gallantry, Warrenton saw 
the young captain of the ship. Irritated and angry, 
he turned abruptly and walked to another part of the 
ship. He had not thought Josephine had seen him, 
but she had noted every movement, seen the annoyed 
expression of his face. A gleam of pleasure came to 
her face as she watched his retreating form. 

When, later, he approached her to say good-night, 
there seemed a thrill of kindness in her voice that 
penetrated to his heart. What she said was common- 
place enough. 

“May your first night on the Atlantic be blessed by 
joyous dreams,” she said, giving him her hand. 

“Tt cannot fail to be so, now you have wished it,” 
he responded, bowing over the hand which he did not 
instantly relinquish. His eyes grew softly lighted, 
so that she almost felt their glance as a caress. 

“Good-night,” she said, with that subdued, lumi- 
nous look on her face which was more powerful to 
attract than most people’s smiles. 

“Good-night,” he said, in a tone almost as regret- 
ful as though he were saying good-by. He let full 
her hand and walked away. 

In the morning, he had not known one person cn 
earth who could so far interest him as this girl had 
done. One day’s intercourse on board the ship had 
brought them nearer to each other than months of 
acquaintance on shore. In that unrestrained friend- 
ship were charms and dangers which Warrenton for- 
got—for which Josephine would not care. Who can 
expect forethought from a French girl, who, besides 
being French, is a coquette? 

The second week had begun. To most of the pas- 
sengers the days seemed monotonous; they had 
grown tired of looking at the sea and then at the sky; 
they had, as yet, met no ship which had exchanged 
greetings with them. To Warrenton the monotony 
was filled with pleasure. It was not a monotony; it 
was the varied happiness which Josephine’s tace and 
voice gave him. In a week, he felt as if he had 
known her months. He smiled to himself as he 
thought how he had so long believed that happiness 
was never more to smile upon him. Was he incon- 
stant because he could quaff enjoyment from a cup 
held by another? And that other had vanished like 
the pleasure she had given. 

A gray mist was gradually rising from the horizon. 
The captain, standing near Josephine and Warren- 
ton, occasionally looked off anxiously to the spreading 
bank of cloud. Without any perceptible wind, the 
sea was rolling in turbid waves, breaking with sullen 
strokes against the sides of the ship; the sun gleamed 
faintly as it sunk into the clouds. Josephine gather- 
ed her shawl about her, and shuddered as she did so. 

“There is some evil brooding in the air,” she sald, 
in a low voice to Warrenton; “I feel it stifling me; 
the air is motionless; O, I would rather endure the 
wildest hurricane than this dreadful stillness.” 

Some of that electricity quiescent in the atmosphere 
seemed coursing through the girl’s veins. Her eyes 
shone coruscant from her pallid face. The southern 
temperament was rising at this premonition of 
tempest. 

Warrenton clasped the hand that hung by her side; 
the fingers were quiet, but it was that quietness that 
is forced, through whose fibres the wine of restless- 
ness is running, impatiently waiting fur the chains 
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of self-control to be removed. As he held it, he felt 
its tenseness relax, it became more passive. 

The captain left them to give orders to the crew. 
Josephine’s face was averted; he bent furward and 
said: 

“Be quiet. I shall take care of you. A moment 
ago and your hand told me you were ready to fly 
abroad into the coming storm. But you must stay 
with me—you must not go. Will you stay?” 

Josephine lifted her resplendent eyes to his face. 

‘I am obliged to stay,” she replied; ‘but there is 
something chained within me—it is a wild, free thing, 
it longs to go. It is akin to the wind and the storm. 
O, set it free! Be an enchanter! Have you no 
wand?” 

She laughed, but her eyes did not join in the laugh. 
Warrenton felt her hand quiver. He thought she 
might slip from his grasp, as Undine eluded the arms 
of Hildebrand. He wished to hold her tightly with 
his arm. 

“Go,” he said, “I will follow. Ah, the wind is 
coming.” 

It had grown grayer and grayer as they talked, 
and as Warrenton spoke, a heavy gust of wind blew 
across the sea from the blackening clouds they had 
been watching. The ship bent to the blast and 
plunged on, with her sails taken in, only the ropes 
rattling in the wind. Josephine stood with hair 
blown back, her eyes blazing, her face colorless; only 
her lips were a vivid crimson. She seemed some 
sybil whom the elements had summoned to preside 
over their high festival. In looking at her, Warren- 
ton forgot the approach of the storm, forgot every- 
thing but the fact that he was standing with her, 
alone on the ocean, cut off from the rest of the world 
—an isolation that satisfied him. 

An utter calm succeeded that furious onset of the 
vanguard of the storm. Josephine again wrapped 
her shawl about her, looking across the black waste 
of waters for the second coming of the wind. War- 
renton put her hand through his arm, saying: 

“Let me conduct you below; it will soon blow 
steadily and furiously. You will not be able to 
stand.” 

Josephine drew back and hesitated. 

“ But it will seem like a prison below, now; I shall 
be shut up when the giand gala is at its height. Let 
me stay—do.” 

Warrenton would gladly have remained with her 
on deck, but he knew too well the fierceness of the 
gale when it should have reached them in its strength. 
He felt it hard to resist that pleading “‘do,” but he 
said: 

“No, come. 
us below.” 

“And I would rather obey your commands than 
his; I submit.” 

Warrenton’s cheek flushed with pleasure at her 
words; he pressed the hand on his arm and conducted 
her to the cabin, which was used by the ladies as a 
sort of general sitting-room. 

“Come and till me of the progress of the storm,” 
she said, as he turned to leave her. He bowed assent, 
and ran up the steps. 

On deck the sailors were hurrying to and fro, with 
the look on their faces that revealed how fearful was 
the storm they expected. Warrenton could not re- 
strain a shiver of dread as he saw that expression on 
countenances usually so phlegmatic. 

“At least it will be a happy death for me,’’ he said 
to himself. 

Night and the storm came. In that flashing, elec- 
trical gloom, Warrenton stood with one arm twined 
round a rope to maintain his position, his eyes turned 
toward the waste of waters, the impenetrable black- 
ness of the sky, across which trailed the fiery serpents 
of the revel. The captain recommended him to go 
below, but Warrenton felt an inexplicable attraction 
for the furious scene in which he stood. 

At last, however, he left his position, and staggered 
toward the cabin door. As he approached the en- 

* trance, at every concussion of thunder he heard the 

_ wail of the women in the cabin. He smiled to him- 
self as he thought how impossible it was for Josephine 
to join in that hysterical cry. 

He plunged into, rather than entered the cabin. 
His appearance was greeted by a chorus of exclama- 
tory questions concerning the effect of the storm on 
deck. His answers were almost as disconnected as 
the questions, for his eyes were seeking the figure of 
Josephine St. Pierre. His gaze searched the small 
room ; each instant he expected to see her, but he had 
not discovered her. Some were kneeling by the 
seats, their heads buried in the cushions. Warren- 
ton thought that one of those kneeling forms might 
be the one he sought. He advanced further into the 
semi-obscurity, but he could not see her. 

“Where is Miss St. Pierre?” he exclaimed. 

No one answered; in a moment a lady raised her 
head and beckoned Warrenton to her. He came 
close, for the noise rendered conversation almost 
impossible. 

“You mean that dark, graceful girl who speaks 
with a French accent?” asked the lady. 

“Yes, where is she?” replied Warrenton, quickly, 
growing slightly pale as he spoke. 

“T cannot tell where she is,” was the response; “I 
only know that she went away from this room nearly 
half an hour ago.” 


In a moment the captain will order 
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reached something by which to steady himself, a 
lurid stream of lightning darted down to the ship; it | 
encircled in its tongue of flame that tallest mast of | 
the ship which had reared a head so high as if to 
meet the fire. While the deafening report that ac- 
companied the flash was still reverberating in the 
heavens, the fire enveloped the mast, and eddied 
round it in horrible beauty. In the glare of that 
light, at some distance from him, Warrenton saw 
Josephine St. Pierre. She was clinging, as he was, 
to the railing, her face looking upward at the burning 
mast. 

A cry of horror and despair burst from the throats 
of the sailors, when they saw the work of the light- 
ning; but hope in a moment smiled faintly upon 
them; the rain, which till now had not fallen heavily, 
began to fallin torrents. The flames died hissingly; 
the ship was no longer on fire, it was swinging, black 
and dismal, between the inky sky and the inky sea. 

Warrenton had, for the instant, but one wish—to 
reach the side of Josephine. At last he didso. He 
drew her to him with nervous arm. 

““My God!” he cried, “are you a suicide, Jose- 
phine?” her name escaping him unawares. ‘I sit 
thus you second my efforts to restore you safely to 
your home?” 

He was obliged to bend his face close to hers; their 
hurried breath mingled, her forehead almost touched 
his lips. He pressed her closer, holding by his 
support firmly with one hand. 

“If for nothing else, have some pity on those who 
await you,” he pleaded. 

Josephine’s face was flushed with excitement, her 
eyes filled with lightning more glorious than the 
flames that shot across the heavens. A momentary 
lull in the tempest enabled Josephine to speak. 

“Would you have me stay below?” she asked. 
“All those moaning women would have driven me 
insane. I would not bear it. Here it is terrible; 
below it is simply disgusting. I staid as long as 1 
could.” 

“But you risk your life,” he remonstrated. 

“My life!” she said, scarcely audibly, and with a 
satirical smile. 

“And mine, too,” said the eyes of Warrenton, in 
which burned his roused and excited soul. 

They could not talk more; indeed, what they had 
said had been told at intervals, in the intermittent 
subsidings of the storm. 

In that temporary cessation of wind, Warrenton 
again conducted Josephine to the shelter of the cabin. 

He sat down by her side, took off the heavy cloak 
she had worn, then retained one of the hands that 
throbbed so with the fever of impetuosity and sym- 
pathy with the storm. 

“TI will keep watch and guard over you,” he said, 
“for I begin tothink you are in league with the spir- 
its abroad. Is it your court you have summoned 
around you?” 

Josephine sat with her head resting on her hand; 
her large eyes were fixed with the intentness of 
absentness, on the door by which she had entered. 
Recalling herself from her abstraction, she said: 

“T know that the impatience, the impetuosity of 
my nature needs subduing, but contending elements 
excite me, as they alarm others; at such times, Mr. 
Warrenton, I never feel fear, while something com- 
paratively trivial will absolutely frighten me.” 

She had raised her eyes to meet the glance of her 
companion. Warrenton saw that wild, untamable 
spirit that possessed her—a spirit that challenged his 
devotion while it eluded him. 

“Tama child of the storm,” she said, after a short 
silence. ‘ My eyes first saw the light on the bosom 
of this restless Atlantic. The Atlantic is welcoming 
me back to its heart.” 

No studied coquetry could have been half so en- 
chanting to Warrenton as this strange temperament 
of fearlessness and fire, mingled with that soft splendor 
which was entirely womanly, and which never wholly 
left Josephine. 

Subdued and enchanted, Warrenton was guilty of 
wishing that the storm might never end, if this girl 
would still allow him to sit beside her, still lift eyes so 
bewildering to his face. With an eftort, Josephine 
shook off the abstraction to which she had been 
yielding. 

“ When we reach Toulon, Mr. Warrenton, we shall 
laugh at thisstorm. Let us imagine ourselves there,” 
she said. 

The something of French levity in those words, and 
the smile that panied them, disp] 1 War- 
renton; but the smile changed to an expression of 
grieved inquiry as she saw the change in his face. 
Warrenton’s discontent fled. He bentstill nearer the 
haughty face upturned to him. 

**] will not imagine myself at Toulon,” he said, 
“for then I should be separated from you—our voyage 
together would be ended. No, I wili not imagine any 
such thing. Rather let me fancy we journey on 
thus—forever, Josephine.” 

Warrenton’s tones thrilled through the heart of 
Josephine. In tempting this man to fall into the 
| snare of her fascinations she had become strangely 
influenced herself. Never before had she felt the 
touch of one’s hand as she felt his light but controlling 
touch; never had her very soul responded to a look 
as now it did to the eyes of Warrenton. To both of 
them the hours of that storm brought a draught 








“But did she say nothing?” impatiently asked 
Warrenton. 

‘No, only that she could not possibly endure this 
cabin.” 

Warrenton turned away. 

“Rash! Insane!’’ he muttered, his lips paling with 
anxiety. He climbed to the deck again. 
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intoxicating, sweet—a draught to be remembered for 

| life. 

| Gradually the terrific thunder became less frequent, 
the gale blew less fiercely, the waves broke less 

| angrily against the ship that opposed them; but not 

| tin the next day did the ocean smile softly in the 





As he | light of a clear sky. Joyously now the ship bounded | 





on, and gaily beat the hearts so terrified the night | 


before. 


Josephine stood on deck by Warrenton’s side. The | 
In| 


memory of the storm was vivid with them. 
Josephine’s tones, playful and jesting as they were, 
there lurked an unacknowledged tenderness, some- 
thing indescribable, which no one but a lover could 
notice. 
thought himself standing on the threshold of paradise, 
for how could he doubt a heart which looked through 
eyes like those now raised to his? 

They looked far over the waters in that direction in 
which they expected one day to see the blue line of 
the coast of Spain. Warrenton looked long, his dread 
of the termination of the voyage growing as he looked. 
Josephine wondered while she gazed, what would be 
the reception her parents would give to this American 
escort her uncle had assigned her. Suddenly War- 
renton pointed afar off over the glassy sheen of 
waters. 

““Whatis it?” she asked, looking vainly to discover. 

“Do you not see a speck—a dark spot on the bright 
surface of the sea?” he asked, directing her gaze in 
the right direction. 

She looked a moment, and at last exclaimed: 

“At last—yes, I see it. What is it,a bird? It is 
moving, isn’t it?” 

Warrenton smiled. 

“No, it’s not a bird—that is impossible. 
the captain’s glass and look at it.” 

He returned in a moment, and looked long and 
earnestly. At last Josephine touched his arm and 
said: 

“Do you forget that I also am curious?” 

Warrenton instantly lowered the glass, exclaiming: 

“Pardon me, lam very rude; it isa boat. I was try- 
ing to discern the figures in it; it appears to me that 
one of them is a woman.” 

He arranged the glass for his companion; as she 
was looking the captain came up and inquired what 
they had discovered. His keen eyes saw the object as 
Warrenton pointed to it. Before he had examined it 
with his glass, he gave orders for the ship to bear 
directly toward the little speck in the distance. 

‘“*T think I see a woman,” said Josephine, return- 
ing the glass to the captain; ‘‘and I believe they have 
just seen us, for I thought they were raising some- 
thing white.” 

“Yes; you are correct,” responded the captain; 
“they are making signals to us. Thank heaven, we 
shall soon reach them. Their ship must have gone 
to pieces last night, for they could not have lived over 
that storm in that boat.” 

He ordered more sail to be set and they careered on 
toward the boat that finally began to grow larger. 
Warrenton and Josephine, and, indeed, all the pas- 
sengers stood anxiously watching the boat as they 
approached it. At last the captain ordered his own 
boat lowered, and with two of his crew was rowed 
alongside the little craft that had appealed to him 
for help. 

Josephine glanced at Warrenton and was startled 
by the expression of his face. He was looking toward 
the captain’s boat which was returning containing 
the lady and three of the men. They were quite 
near, and Warrenton, Jeaning over, could see them 
distinctly. His face was absolutely white—in his eyes 
a look which Josephine interpreted as a mingling of 
surprise, consternation and regret, or perhaps re- 
morse. She clasped her hands beneath her shawl, a 
spasm of suspicion and pain convulsing her heart. 

“This is something of that past about which he 
was so sorrowful when I first saw him,’ she mur- 
mured to herself, watching the woman who was 
approaching in the boat. “She is beautiful, more 
beautiful than I could ever hope to be,” she thought, 
looking at the fair fuce and blue eyes turned so grate- 
fully toward the captain. 

** She is American, too,” thought Josephine; “ has 
she been false to him? O, it is impossible to be false 
to Warrenton!” 

She waited to see if the lady should, in turn, be 
affected by seeing Warrenton in whom her face had 
awakened such emotion. The captain assisted her 
up tothe deck; as she relinquished his hand she 
raised her eyes and glanced over the group coll 
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Warrenton’s heart beat with happiness; he | 





| her hand on his arm. 

She smiled with her enchanting power. 

“In that case [ submit,” she responded. 

| The lady was looking thoughtfully over the water, 
| her face did not betray that she had heard the words 
| of Warrenton and his companion, but she had done 
so—every inflection of voice. Warrenton approach- 
ed; she did not turn her head until he said: 

‘Miss Fanshawe.” 

Then she turned quickly and rose from her seat, a 
smile of pleasure and recognition spreading over her 
face. She extended her hand which Warrenton took, 
but instantly relinquished. 

“after five years of absence, it is strange that I 
meet you here,” she said. 

“And stranger still that you recognize me,” said 
Warrenton, in a cold voice. 

There was something of embarrassment in the 
manner in which she replied: 

*‘ But Iam not one to forget my friends.” 

“But continued separation will finally effect an 
oblivion,” said Warrenton, in the tone of one who 
said it had done so with him. ‘ Let me present 
Mademoiselle St. Pierre to you,” he continued; ‘if 
you have come from France, she will be glad to talk 
with you upon that country.” 

“Yes, I have just comefrom France. Iwas return- 
ing to America, when our steamer sprung aleak in 
the storm and sunk. And you, Mademoiselle St. 
Pierre,” she continued, addressing Josephine in 
excellent French, “ you are returning—may you have 
a more prosperous voyage than I have had.” 

“Thank you,” said Josephine, not availing herself 
of this opportunity of speaking her own language, 
“we shall probably not have another severe storm; 
I have no fears.” 

Josephine’s voice was icy and distant, but perfect- 
ly courteous, that of the other lady mellifluous and 
insinuating. 

“It is unfortunate that Madame Villeroy should be 
obliged to return directly,” spoke a voice behind 
them, “ but possibly we may meet a homeward bound 
vessel.” 

The captain advanced as he spoke. Warrenton 
restrained his start of surprise as he heard that name. 
He said, bowing low to the lady: 

“Will Madame Villeroy pardon the ignorance 
which caused me to address her by the name which I 
knew her?” 

“It is natural,” she replied,” for you to have done 
so. Ihave been married in France; my husband is 
dead, and I had started to return to my home.” 

After a few more words, Warrenton drew Josephine 
with him to a deserted part of the ship. 

* It is that woman whom, untilI saw you, I fancied 
I had loved,” he said, in a suppressed voice, “ that 
woman, Josephine, who has made me sad and 
cynical; but I did not until now know her falseness; 
Lhad consoled myself with the idea that she was 
dead, for I never heard of her after she sailed from 
New York. To believe her dead was more soothing 
to that wild grief of youth than to think of her as 
unfaithful. Look at her, Josephine,—she is hand- 
some, she is talented, but indeed, I do not see how I 
ever felt that passion for her—do you?” 

Josephine looked earnestly at the woman who was 
talking animatedly with the captain. 

“Tell me,” urged Warrenton, “ can you conceive of 
such an infatuation?” 

“Perhaps, when you were younger,” she said. 

“Yes; I was hardly twenty-two, and she was two 
years my senior. She was artful, powerful, and I was 
wealthy; but she must have found some more 
advantageous alliance in France.” 

‘* She will, perhaps, endeavor to recall you to your 
allegiance,” remarked Josephine, watching the vary- 
ing countenence of Madame Villeroy. 

‘But that is impossible, it would have been im- 
possible before I met you—and now—Josephine.” 

The utter tende:uess of the last word suffused the 
eyes of the girl who listened. 

“Smile upon me, Josephine; you hold my life, my 
happiness, my love.” 

These words were murmured in her ear, with all 





to receive her. Josephine saw the irrepressible start 
of surprise as her gaze rested for an instant on the 
form of Warrenton, then the searching inquiry as her 
eyes turned tothe graceful figure beside him. She 
made no further movement, however, and went below 
with one of the lady passengers, for the rest which 
she must need so much. 

Josephine turned from Warrenton and walked away ; 
absorbed as he was, she knew he would not notice her 
absence, and she wished to recover that gay non- 
chalance which must be the mask for feelings which 
had so suddenly become bitter and painful. She had 
never loved before—she had had no idea of love; now 
regret came to her for the hearts she had pained by 
that coquetry, which was so natural and so irresisti- 
ble. She resolved that Warrenton should not know 
but it was to that coquetry that he must ascribe all 
that which had passed between them. 

The strange lady did not appear at table; they did 
not see her again tillthe next day. As usual War- 
renton had requested Josephine to promenade the 
deck with him, and, as usual, she had accepted. In 
a few moments, the unknown lady came on deck and 
sat down on one of the seats. Warrenton approached 
her with Josephine on his arm. 

“What are you going todo?” she whispered. 

“To renew my acquaintance with this lady,” he 
answered, smiling bitterly. 

“But I am not obliged to commence one,” 


said 
Josephine, slightly drawing back. 


the passionate pathos of love. He pressed the quiver- 
ing fingers while he wished to read in her eyes the 
sentence of his life. 

“It is only once in life that you can inspire a love 
like this,” he said, “only once in life that I can 
experience it. O, Josephine, will you not make me 
happy?” 

Josephine raised her eyes, full of that soft resplen- 
dence which came from her heart; she gave that 
lustrous look to the heart of Warrenton, and his eyes 
responded with such an intensity that Josephine’s 
lids drooped, while a flush rose to her face. 

“And when I present their daughter to your 
parents,” said Warrenton, proudly, “I shall present 
my future wife? ‘You promise that?” 

The slight hand nestled still closer in his. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

Never aship bounded more joyously—never was 
sea so heavenly blue. 


BRIBING PARLIAMENTS. 

Bribing Parliaments was first practised in England 
in 1554; and in the reign of Edward IIT. Lord Chief 
Justice Thorpe was hanged for bribery. Bribery 
at elections was prohibited by William ITI., 1696. 
| Notwithstanding the prohibition of bribery at elec- 

tions, it still, to some extent, prevails. It is pro- 
| posed that at the next general election, and future 
| elections, all public-houses should be shut during the 


| hours in which the voting is going on in the principal 
| towns. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORRO' 





RY LUCILLE HOWARD, 


The trees in front of our cottage door 
To-day are brown and bare; 
And the wind sobs through their leafless limbs 
With a mournful cadence; still it sings 
As they lift their arms in prayer. 
Ah me! it seems but yesterday 
I heard the bluchird sing; 
Fre the roses had begun to bloom, 
Or the chestnut waved its creamy plume, 
1 watched them on the wing. 


No more T catch the inspiring notes, 
In the hush of hazy morn, 
Of mystic songs in the wooded dell, 
Swecter than words of mine can tell, 
Pure, as if heaven-born. 


| 
| 
i 
| The nodding ferns, that welcomed mo 
With all their sunny grace, 
| The cowslips bending o'er shaded rill, 
| The tiniest mosses ‘neath the hill, 
| See not my eager face. 
The cool retreat near the sedgy pool, 
Where I wiled my hours away 
In dimpling the stream with my tiny hook, 
Or conning over some dreamy book, 
Is covered with ice to-day. 


The pond where floated the lily-pods 
Is lying white and still, 
And the lilies have closed their emerald lids, 
And gone to sleep with the katydids, 
And the purring of the mill. 


O, the wind blows cold! It surges through 
The chambers of my heart. 

The sweets that I garnered when hope unfled 

And held, while my heart its life-blood pledg 
Are now of the past a part. 


Still, I may not sigh for summers gone, 
Nor weep that the past is not; 
For the snow that covers the ground to-day 
Will bring glad life from all decay, 
And sorrow will be forgot. 
The fragrant breath of a sunny May 
Will through our blue veins creep, 
And the bitter past with its weight of woe 
Will lie with the roses new ‘neath the snow 
Buried, ah, buried so deep! 


And the trees in front of our cottage door, 
‘Neath weight of leafy spray, 
To-morrow will catch a murmurous tune 
Of the wind’s low lullaby in June, 
That tells not of to-day. 
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THE PIONEER’S DAUGH®. ... 
BY Mis. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


Ir was the winter of 1777, memorable thr 
the annals of American history as that in w 
suffering army, under General Washington, - 
camped at Valley Forge. Among that br: 
patriotic band, who tracked the frozen snow + 
blood of their unprotected feet on the ma: 
White Marsh, was Alfred Sydney, a lineal des 
of Sir Philip Sydney, chamberlain to King H+ 
and of Algernon Sydney, who in the time « 
well died on the scaffold, a martyr to h 
republican principles. 

The young wite of Alfred Sydney, when ‘ 
band went forth to fight the battles of the Re 
was, with their infant child, received into t' 
of her childhood—her father, Mr. Vernon 
sturdy and intelligent pioneer in a then spar 
tled district of the State of New York. Thi 
the scene of the present sketch. 

The dangerous proximity to the frontie: 
duced Mr. Vernon's neighbors, few enough | 
remove nearer the forts and strongholds i 
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I desire it—to please me,” he said, retaining a) 











id on his arm. 

iniled with her enchanting power. 

hat case I submit,” she responded. 

ady was looking thoughtfully over the water, 

e did not betray that she had heard the words 
crenton and his companion, but she had done 

sty inflection of voice. Warrenton approach- 
.¢ did not turn her head until he said: 

.38 Fanshawe.” 

ashe turned quickly and rose from her seat, a 

of pleasure and recognition spreading over her 

She extended her hand which Warrenton took, 
.stantly relinquished. 

ter five years of absence, it is strange that I 
you here,” she said. 

id stranger still that you recognize me,” said 
enton, in a cold voice. 

‘re was something of embarrassment in the 
ver in which she replied: 

ut I am not one to forget my friends.” 
sut continued separation will finally effect an 
ion,” said Warrenton, in the tone of one who 
it had done so with him. ‘Let me present 
-moiselle St. Pierre to you,” he continued; ‘if 
iave come from France, she will be glad to talk 
you upon that country.” 
Yes, I have just comefrom France. Iwas return- 
to America, when our steamer sprung aleak in 
storm and sunk. And you, Mademoiselle St. 

.re,” she continued, addressing Josephine in 

llent French, ‘‘ you are returning—may you have 
wre prosperous voyage than I have had.” 

Thank you,” said Josephine, not availing herself 

his opportunity of speaking her own language, 

e shall probably not have another severe storm; 

ave no fears.” , 

ysephine’s voice was icy and distant, but perfect- 
ourteous, that of the other lady mellifluous and 
nuating. 

It is unfortunate that Madame Villeroy should be 
ged to return directly,” spoke a voice behind 

m, ‘‘ but possibly we may meet a homeward bound 

sel.” 

he captain advanced as he spoke. Warrenton 

trained his start of surprise as he heard that name. 

said, bowing low to the lady: 

‘Will Madame Villeroy pardon the ignorance 

1ich caused me to address her by the name which I 
wew her?” 

‘It is natural,” she replied,” for you to have done 

Ihave been married in France; my husband is 
ad, and I had started to return to my home.” 

After a few more words, Warrenton drew Josephine 

ith him to a deserted part of the ship. 

** It is that woman whom, until I saw you, I fancied 

had loved,” he said, in a suppressed voice, “ that 

»man, Josephine, who has made me sad and 
ynical; but I did not until now know her falseness; 

. had consoled myself with the idea that she was 

,ad, for I never heard of her after she sailed from 
sew York. To believe her dead was more soothing 

» that wild grief of youth than to think of her as 
nfaithful. Look at her, Josephine,—she is hand- 
me, she is talented, but indeed, I do not see how I 
ver felt that passion for her—do you?” 

Josephine looked earnestly at the woman who was 
uking animatedly with the captain. 

“Tell me,” urged Warrenton, “ can you conceive of 
uch an infatuation?” 

“Perhaps, when you were younger,” she said. 

“Yes; I was hardly twenty-two, and she was two 
-ears my senior. She was artful, powerful, and I was 
vealthy; but she must have found some more 

«dvantageous alliance in France.” 

‘She will, perhaps, endeavor to recall you to your 
legiance,” remarked Josephine, watching the vary- 
ng count of Mad Villeroy. 

“But that is impossible, it would have been im- 
vossible before I met you—and now—Josephine.” 

The utter tenderness of the last word suffused the 
vyes of the girl who listened. 

“Smile upon me, Josephine; you hold my life, my 
happiness, my love.” 

These words were murmured in her ear, with all 
the passionate pathos of love. He pressed the quiver- 
ing fingers while he wished to read in her eyes the 
sentence of his life. 

“‘Itis only once in life that you can inspire a love 
like this,” he said, “only once in life that I can 
experience it. O, Josephine, will you not make me 
happy?” 

Josephine raised her eyes, full of that soft resplen- 
dence which came from her heart; she gave that 
lustrous look to the heart of Warrenton, and his eyes 
responded with such an intensity that Josephine’s 
lids drooped, while a flush rose to her face. 

“And when I present their daughter to your 
parents,” said Warrenton, proudly, “I shall present 
my future wife? You promise that?” 

The slight hand nestled still closer in his. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

Never aship bounded more joyously—never was 
sea so heavenly blue. 
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BRIBING PARLIAMENTS. 

Bribing Parliaments was first practised in England 
in 1554; and in the reign of Edward III. Lord Chief 
Justice Thorpe was hanged for bribery. Bribery 
at elections was prohibited by William IIT., 1696. 
Notwithstanding the prohibition of bribery at elec- 
tions, it still, to some extent, prevails. It is pro- 
posed that at the next general election, and future 
elections, all public-houses should be shut during the 
hours in which the voting is going on in the principal 
towns. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 
BY we LLE Ht OWARD. 


The trees in front of our cottage door 
To-day are brown and bare; 
And the wind sobs through their leafless limbs 
With a mournful cadence; still it sings 
As they lift their arms in prayer. 


Ah me! it seems but yesterday 
I heard the bluebird sing: 
Ere the roses had begun to bloom, 
Or the chestnut waved its creamy plume, 
I watched them on the wing. 


No more I catch the inspiring notes, 
In the hush of hazy morn, 
Of mystic songs in the wooded dell, 
Sweeter than words of mine can tell, 
Pure, as if heaven-born. 


The nodding ferns, that welcomed me 
With all their sunny grace, 
The cowslips bending o'er shaded rill, 
The tiniest mosses ‘neath the hill, 
See not my eager face. 


The cool retreat near the sedgy pool, 
Where I wiled my hours away 
In dimpling the stream with my tiny hook, 
Or conning over some dreamy book, 
Is covered with ice to-day. 


The pond where floated the lily-pods 
Is lying white and still, 
And the lilies have closed their emerald lids, 
And gone to sleep with the katydids, 
And the purring of the mill. 


O, the wind blows cold! It surges through 
The chambers of my heart. 
The sweets that I garnered when hope unfledged 
And held, while my heart its life-blood pledged, 
Are now of the past a part. 


Still, I may not sigh for summers gone, 
Nor weep that the past is not; 
For the snow that covers the ground to-day 
Will bring glad life from all decay, 
And sorrow will be forgot. 


The fragrant breath of a sunny May 
Will through our blue veins creep, 
And the bitter past with its weight of woe 
Will lie with the roses new ‘neath the snow, 
Buried, ah, buried so deep! 


And the trees in front of our cottage door, 
‘Neath weight of leafy spray, 
To-morrow will catch a murmurous tune 
Of the wind's low lullaby in June, 
That tells not of to-day. 
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THE PIONEER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 

Ir was the winter of 1777, memorable through all 
the annals of American history as that in which our 
suffering army, under General Washington, was en- 
camped at Valley Forge. Among that brave and 
patriotic band, who tracked the frozen snow with the 
blood of their unprotected feet on the march from 
White Marsh, was Alfred Sydney, a lineal descendant 
of Sir Philip Sydney, chamberlain to King Henry II., 
and of Algernon Sydney, who in the time of Crom- 
well died on the scaffold, a martyr to his noble 
republican principles. 

The young wite of Alfred Sydney, when her hus- 
band went forth to fight the battles of the Revolution, 
was, with their infant child, received into the home 
of her childhood—her father, Mr. Vernon, being a 
sturdy and intelligent pioneer in a then sparsely set- 
tled district of the State of New York. This home is 
the scene of the present sketch. 

The dangerous proximity to the frontier had in- 
duced Mr. Vernon’s neighbors, few enough before, to 
remove nearer the forts and strongholds in posses- 
sion of our army, until he was left quite alone, ata 
distance ot ten miles from any settlement. But being 
a fearless man, he was little disturbed by the circum- 
stance. His wife being dead, himself, his daughter 
and the infant comprised the household. 

Clara Syduey, inheriting her father’s spirit of proud 
independence, slept quietly in that isolated home, 
dreaming not of red-coats or scalping-knives, and re- 
gretting only the remoteness from any point at which 
news regarding the state of the country was to be ob- 
tained. Gladly would she sit alone the long day with 
her helpless babe, as often as she could prevail on her 
father to go to town fur letters from Alfred, or any 
tidings which might affect him. 

One day in January Mr. Vernon set off early on one 
of these visits to the settlement; but when the sun 
set, and the brief twilight settled into night, Clara 
was still alone. She was neither timid nor appre- 
hensive, yet she listened eagerly for her father’s 
footsteps, or stood before the little square window, 
her hand shading her eyes from the firelight, looking 
forth into the starry night; but listened and looked 
in vain. 

Supper waited; the small table was neatly spread, 
the fragrant tea bubbled on the hearth, the venison 
steaks were ready, the light short-cake in the grand 
old bakepan was browning slightly, and still Clara 
waited for her father, and waited in vain. 

At last she was obliged to confess to herself a feel- 
ing of uneasiness. The night, clear and still, was se- 
yerely cold and without the light of the moon. 
father might have been belated and lost his way. 


Her 


| and if so, it must be exceedingly difficult to find it in 
the darkness, with the road deeply buried in un- 
| tracked snow, over whose crusted surface he walked , 
| upon snowshoes. 
She took down the dinner horn from where it de- 
| peniled by a string from a nail on the end of the 
dresser, and going without, blew it loud and shrill | 
| full a dozen times, hearkening after each blast till 
| the echoes died away in the surrounding forest, but 
| it called forth no response of a human voice. Once, 
| indeed, she thought she heard a call, but a few mo- 
| ments’ listening convinced her that it was only the 
distant baying of a wild beast—a sound not so un- 
usual in that neighborhood as to excite alarm. | 


The unwonted noise breaking in upon the stillness | 
had awakened her babe, and Mrs. Sydney re-entered | 
the house in haste to still its wild crying. The little | 
| creature seemed thoroughly frightened, and for the | 
| next half hour she carried it in her arms to and fro | 
| through the room, trying ineffectually to soothe its | 
| eries. At last, when both were nearly exhausted, 
| the mother threw herself upon the bed, her infant | 
| still clasped to her breast, where it shortly grew quiet | 
| and fell asleep. 

Clara was not deeply alarmed concerning her fath- | 
er; he was no novice in forest adventure, had hunted, 
and camped out, doubtless, on many a wintry night 
like this. Mr. Vernon never went out without his 
gun and plenty of ammunition, and that day he car- 
ried away with him a small, sharp hatchet, slung at 
his belt behind. He had thus the means of building 
a fire and of defending himself against wild beasts. 
As to other dangers peculiar to the period, she con- 
sidered them lightly, as she had ever done. 

The tall old clock at the head of the bed struck 
eleven while she lay there meditating. It could not 
have been long after this, that she fell into a state 
between waking and sleeping—such a state as most 
persons, perhaps, experience many times in their life, 
in which the mind retains more or less consciousness 
of outward things, though the bodily faculties seem 
bound as in fetters of iron. 

Her first sensation was of suffering from cold, 
which grew more and more intense every moment. 
She believed the fire had burned out, and wished to 
rise and replenish it, but felt that it was beyond her 
power. They were lying on the outside of the bed, 
but she was glad to remember having drawn the 
coverlid snugly over her babe. 

In this state of helpl i , suddenly 
there came to her ear the report of a musket, and 
immediately following that a succession of the most 
horrible sounds that ever rent the midnight air, send- 
ing dismay to a human heart—the desperate shouting 
of a man, mingling with a fierce yelping of wolves 
closing in upon their prey in determined and irresist- 
ible attack. 

The interrogation flashed across Clara’s mind, was 
not this purely imaginary, the effect of the nightmare 
state that was sensibly upon her? But the next mo- 
ment she had sprung to her feet and was standing 
beside the bed. The sounds which might have par- 
alyzed her waking senses, had broken the spell which 
bound her, while at the same time they filled her 
with unutterable horror. 

All was silent that instant; not a sound, near or 
far, could the closest listener have detected. But the 
outer door, opening directly into the room where she 
was, stood widely ajar, and glancing wildly about the 
apartment, Clara thought she could distinguish, by 
the feeble light of the coals upon the hearth, dark, 
human-shaped shadows shrinking away into corners. 
The moon had risen, and the sheeted snow spread 
ghastly beneath the midnight heaven. 

While thus she stood, staring with suspended 
breath and almost pulseless heart, the same horrible 
intermingling of voices, brute and human, rose again 
on the air and sent through her veins an icier chill 
than that of the bitter night-wind sweeping in at the 
open door. Forgetting all, herself, her infant—every- 
thing save her father perishing, overpowered by 
those demon brutes, Clara caught down a loaded 
musket from its place against the wall, and rushed 
out into the ghastly moonlight. 

There she stopped; what could she do? The sounds 
proceeded from the woods—they were dying out— 
presently had ceased altogether. Well knew the 
horror-struck woman those ravenous beasts were 
slaking their thirst with a victim’s blood! A nearer 
sound attracted her. Opposite, three wolves were 
running a race southward over the snow. She raised 
her gun and fired. One of the red-tongued monsters 
fell dead, the others galloped forward the more 
madly, eager to share in the banquet of their fellows. 

Should she re-enter the house? Yes, the mother’s 
instinct was strong in her bosom. Laying down her 
weapon as useless, Clara crept within and straight to 
the fireplace, where she kindled a blaze, in the ex- 
| pectation every instant of feeling the clutch of a sav- 
age in her hair. But when the blaze suddenly il- 
lumined the apartment, it was seen to contain no 
enemy—no being besides herself and child. In has- 
tening to her babe, after sounding the horn, she 
probably neglected to secure the door properly, and 
the risen wind had blown it open. 

Morning came, after hours of such terrible anguish 
of mind as no words can describe. At sunrise Clara 
went forth, half borne up by the snow, half sinking 
into its frozen depths, to seek for any traces of the 
midnight tragedy, which had robbed her of her last 
| protector. Her sad mission was only too successful. 
| Near the edge of the woods, within sight of his home, 
appeared the revolting evidences of the combat in 
| which Mr. Vernon, after a brave defence, had yielded 
up his life. 
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| The trampled snow was stained with the blood of 
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man and beast. Three wolves lay dead within a cir- | 


cuit of a few yards—one beneath the butt of the well- 
known musket, which had broken in twain in dealing 
its final blow. <A pair of snowshves lay beside. A 
fragment of skull, a thigh and ankle bone were all 
that remained of her father. In gathering these to- 
gether, Clara discovered the torn fragment of a letter 
to herself in her husband’s handwriting. The col- 
lected remains she bore sacredly back with her to the 


desolated dwelling, and buried them in the snow | 


under the little front window, 

O, for the days that then dragged themselves past. 
There was no lack of the necessaries of life at hand to 
sustain them till spring; but Clara could not bear the 
loneliness and the dreadful recollection that oppressed 
her, and felt at times that she was going mad. She 
would have been glad of the sight of a red-coat or an 
Indian, so he did but bear the human form—so sepa- 
rated did she seem from all her species. A little rain 
had fallen and frozen, making a stiff crust on the snow 
quite strong enough to bear her weight; she contem- 
plated the hazardous undertaking of walking to the 
settlement, and only the thought of exposing her 
infant to the perils of such a journey had deterred 
her so long. 

On the fifth day after the tragedy, toward night- 
tall, Clara Sydney sat by the hearth, leaning her pale 
face on her hand. The babe lay sleeping on her lap. 
Suddenly the door opened, and her father stood be- 
fore her. She started, then sank back in her chair 
shuddering, fully believing the appearance was su- 
pernatural. Mr. Vernon, on his part, was so struck 
by his daughter’s strange aspect, that he could not 
immediately speak. 

When he did speak, and Clara heard her father’s 
own voice, and felt his hand laid in the old kindly 
way on her head, she burst into tears—the first which 
had relieved her heart through all its dire agony. 

The facts were these: On the day that Mr. Vernon 
went to the settlement, a man had been arrested and 
was to be tried for the commission of a crime; the 
reputation of the pioneer for uprightness and sagac- 
ity, occasioned his summons to act as foreman of the 
jury. He immediately procured a person to go home 
in his place, inform his daughter what had transpired, 
and there await his return, intrusting to the person 
Clara’s letter from her husband, and also lending him 
his own musket. From signs that afterward appear- 
ed, it was supposed the man wandered out of his 
way, and as night came on built a fire; which, after 
the moon rose, he incautiously left, and, endeavoring 
to make his way on to the house, met the terrible fate 
described. 

Alfred Sydney, when peace was at last declared, 
returned in safety to his happy, waiting wife. Their 
first-born son, the unconscious infant of its mother’s 
care during the period of her mournful despair, was 
a hero in the war of 1812, and rose to a high rank. 
Several of their descendants are doing good service 
for their country in the present civil struggle. 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 

MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM MOULTRIE, 

OF the American army during the Revolution, was 
born in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1730. In 1760, 
at the age of thirty, he served as a volunteer, under 
Governor Littleton, against the Cherokee Indians, 
whose frequent incursions had terrified the inhabi- 
tants of that region. At this time he was a captain 
in a provincial regiment, and serving under him as 
lieutenant, was Francis Marion, afterwards a general 
in the revolutionary army. 

On the 17th of June, 1775, the Provincial Congress 
of South Carclina appointed him colonel of one of the 
regiments raised by that body. Marion was promoted 
to a captaincy in the same regiment. 

His first service was his expedition against Fort 
Johnson, on James Island, then in possession of the 
British. He was prepared to carry it by storm, but 
the garrison hearing of his intended attack, disman- 
tled their guns and escaped. His defence of Sulli- 
van’s Island, now Fort Moultrie, June 28, 1776, on 
the attack of the British troops, gained him much 
honor. To him belongs the honor of raising the first 
American flag, with a device of his own—a blue 
ground with a white crescent in the right hand cor- 
ner. For his gallant conduct on this occasion Con- 
gress voted him its thanks, and in compliment to him 
the fort received the name of Fort Moultrie. In this 
engagement the British fleet consisted of nine ves- 
sels; two of fifty guns each, five of twenty-eight, one 
of twenty-six, and a bomb vessel. As they came 
within point-blank shot of the fort, the order was 
given to fire. The shores shook from the tremendous 
explosion, and in a moment the wharves, and stee- 
ples, and heights of Charleston were crowded with 
spectators, gazing with throbbing hearts on the vol- 
umes of smoke that rose in a vast cloud from the 
island. Without returning a shot, the vessels stead- 
ily advanced until directly abreast of the fort; then 
letting go their anchors, and furling their sails, they 
poured into the fort a terrible broadside. More than 
a hundred cannon opened at once, and the battle 
raged fiercely. It was one continued peal of thunder, 
and to the spectators at Charleston, the fort looked 
like a volcano breaking up from the sea. The fire 
from the nine vessels, with their guns all turned upon 
that fort of logs, was terrific, and it trembled as the 
balls struck and buried themselves in the timber and 
sand. Hour after hour did the contest continue. At 





| sels were ripped up, and their decks strewn with 
| wounded men. 

The British threw into the fort a perfect tempest of 
{ balls; but the brave Moultrie, with his four hundred 
| men and thirty cannon, had got used to the music of 
| the balls; begrimed with powder and smoke, the men 
| shot with the precision and steadiness they would 
j have done in firing at a target. Moultrie, leaning 
against the logs of the fort, while smoking his pipe, 
| and surrounded by his officers, would now and then 
take the pipe from his mouth to give his orders or to 
encourage his soldiers. 

All day long had the English fleet, with their two 
hundred and sixty guns, kept up a constant cannon- 
ade. Night came on, still the contest raged; at 
length the British, finding their vessels muoh cut up 
and their crews greatly reduced, at about half past 
nine at night slipped their cables and moved quietly 
away. The loss of the Americans in this gallant de- 
| fence was slight, only thirty-six, killed and wounded ; 
| while that of the British was one hundred and 
sixty. 

“A few days after the battle, Governor Rutledge 
and many of the distinguished ladies of Charleston, 
came down to the fort, and lavished their praises on 
the brave men who had so nobly defended it. Gov- 
ernor Rutledge took a sword from his side and 
buckled it on the gallant Sergeant Jasper, in reward 
for his daring and chivalric act, in planting the flag 
on the ramparts when it was shot away. Mrs. Elliot 
presented a pair of elegant colors to the regiment 
under Moultrie and Motte. The ladies of Charleston 
were distinguished, during the Revolution, for their 
devotion to the cause of freedom. Enthusiastic, self- 
sacrificing and cheerful, they inspired hope, and 
courage, and daring in the men, and shed glorious 
sunlight on that night of gloom. They were worthy 
mothers of noble sons.” 

In 1780 he was the second in command in Charles- 
ton, S. C., during its siege. After a defence against 
a much greater force for more than a month, General 
Lincoln, the commander of the forces, was obliged to 
surrender. General Moultrie was retained as a pris- 
oner of war until February, 1782, when he was ex- 
changed for the British General Burgoyne. While 
a prisoner of war, Lord Charles Montague, a British 
officer, formerly governor of the colony, and once his 
intimate friend, attempted to bribe him. The brave 
Moultrie replied—‘*‘ When I entered into this contest, 
I did it with the most mature deliberation, and a de- 
termined resolution to risk my life and fortune in the 
cause. I shall continue to go on asI have begun, 
that my example may encourage the youths of Amer- 
ica to stand forth in the defence of their rights and 
liberties. You tell me I have a fair opening of quit- 
ting that service, by going to Jamaica. Good God! 
Ts it possible that such a sentiment could sind place in 
the breast of a man of honor! You tell me that by 
quitting the country for a season I might avoid dis- 
agreeable conversations, and return again at my 
leisure to regain my estates; but you forget to tell me 
how I am to get rid of the feelings of an injured, 
honest heart! Where am I to hide from myself? 
Could I be guilty of such baseness, I should shun 
mankind and hate myself.” 

After his exchange, the Continental Congress ap- 
pointed him a major-general. At the close of the 
war, he retired to his estates in South Carolina, and 
was elected governor of the State in 1785 and 1786, 
and again in 1794 and 1795. He died on the 27th of 
September, 1805, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. 








VERY PROUD TO-NIGHT. 

It was a cold night in the winter. The wind blew 
and the snow was whirled furiously about, seeking to 
hide itself beneath cloaks and hoods, and in the very 
hair of those that were out. A distinguished lecturer 
was to speak, and notwithstanding the storm the vil- 
lagers ventured forth to hear him. William Annesly, 
buttoned up to the chin in his thick overcoat, accom- 
panied his mother. it was difficult to walk through 
the new-fallen snow, against the piercing wind, and 
William said to his mother: 

“Couldn’t you walk more easily if you took my 
arm?” 

“Perhaps I could,” his mother replied, as she put 
her arm through his, and drew up as close as possible 
to him. Together they breasted the storm, the moth- 
er and the boy who had once been carried in her arms, 
but who had grown up so tall that she could lean on 
his. They had not walked far before he said to her: 

“Tam very proud to-night.” 

“Proud that you can take care of me?” 

“This is the first time you have leaned upon me,” 
said the happy boy. 

There will be few hours in that child’s life of more 
exalted pleasure than he enjoyed that evening, even 
if he should live to old age, and should, in his man- 
hood, lovingly provide for her who watched over him 
in helpless infancy. It was a noble pride that made 
his mother love him, if possible, more than ever, and 
made her pray for him with new earnestness, thank- 
| ful for his devoted love and hopeful for his future. 
| There is no more beautiful sight than affectionate, 
| devoted, obedient children. I am sure that he who 
| commanded children to honor their father and moth- 
| er must look upon such with pleasure. May he bless 
| dear William, and every other boy whose heart is 
| filled with ambition to be a blessing and ‘a staff” to 
' his mother. 








| There’s no use in your ever taking a lazy man to 
| task. He wont perform it if you do. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

The latest arrivals from Europe have placed in our 
hands full files of foreign papers. They contain ex- 
tended comments on the capture of Fort Fisher, and 
marvel much that it could have been accomplished, 
after the first attack failed. In conclusion, the Eng- 
lish and French papers say that it is a lesson for their 
countrymen to ponder over. We have no objection 
to their pondering as much as they please, provided 
they don’t undertake to pound us, which would in- 
volve a war of hard blows and much suffering on 
both sides. We have enough on our hands at the 
present time. When they are free, we shall be able 
to talk with our friends on the other side of the At- 
lantic, provided they want talking to.—General 
Lee has been made general-in-chief of the rebel 
forces, and he has commenced by calling on deserters 
to return to the ranks, and fight it out, which they 
are not inclined to do. Since the last day of January, 
over 1500 rebel soldiers have entered General Grant’s 
lines, and been sent North. This is not encourag- 
ing to Lee.——Peru has backed down, submitting to 
the demands of Spain in the most humiliating man- 
ner. Alittle more courage, and the other side would 
have yielded. Spain isso much pleased with its tri- 
umph that it is even making faces at Chili, and half 
disposed to commence war with that active little 
republic.—wWe hardly know what to make of North 
Carolina. There may be some truth in the reports 
which we receive from that State, and there may be 
some considerable lying. We rather favor the latter 
opinion, for, according to the reports, there should 
have been enough Union men in the old Tar State to 
drive the rebels out of it. No doubt North Carolina 
is sick of the rebellion, but talking sick and aiding 
the Confederates don’t do us much good. We want 
deeds, not whispers of disaffection. We wish some 
one with a good stock of lies would locate at New- 
bern and Beaufort. We are tired of the old hand. 
——The Confederate Senate refused to enlist and im- 
press negroes for the rebel armies, thus disagreeing 
with the House. It was said that the Senate was 
forced to the conclusion which it adopted, by discov- 
ering some sort of a plot among the negroes, but plot 
or no plot, the Senate found the outside pressure was 
too strong for them, and that the people of the South 
cried out that the negroes must save them, or all was 





lina would jump at reconstruction. Let ’em jump. 
——Washington’s birthday was generally observed in 
Boston and vicinity ——Of course the good news of 


Sherman’s successes were talked over, rejoiced over, 


and cheered over. What a wonderful man he is. 
He starts off on a march, and no one knows where he 
is to bring up. The rebels are puzzled, threaten him 
with a lion in his path, but he walks over or around 
the lion, and turns up at Columbia, but frightens the 
Confederates to such an extent that they evacuate 
Charleston, leaving the fiery city to the mercy of the 
Federals, and once more the old flag waves over 
Sumter and Moultrie, a sight that we have been long- 
ing to see for four years. And now the place where 
the rebellion was planned is in our hands once more, 
and Heaven help us to keep it. We think that the 
end is not far off. 





GOOD DINNERS. 

Everybody wishes to give good dinners. Large 
dinners puzzle the givers, because they have not con- 
sidered the theory of dining, which theory our din- 
ing-room reforms enable us to putin practice. The 
old system was as if a party of twenty were an 
individual ogre possessing a more than twenty-man 
appetite. But a dinner-party is not an individual; 
it is an assembly of individuals, a combination of 
units. Take, therefore, a good dinner for one, multiply 
it by twenty, and you have a good dinner for twenty. 
One man cannot partake of fifty dishes, neither, 
therefore, can twenty men partake of fifty dishes. 
Only, in providing for a party, you may have a few 
more dishes than in providing for one person, to allow 
for the difference of tastes. If the tastes of the guests 
were alike and accordant, not a singie extra dish 
would be required. 

First every guest will have a bill of fare beside his 
plate, that he may make his selection. There may 
be two or three kinds of soup, suited to the season, to 
choose from, as julienne or tapioca in summer, ox-tail, 
mock or real turtle in cold weather. The hors @euvres 
will be disposed up and down the table, adding to its 
ornamentation, and inviting a trial. Two or three 
kinds of fish, with their appropriate sauces, will 
suffice. 

Remembering that a private entertainment may be 
more liberally supplied than a fixed-price restaurant 
dinner can be, there may be four or five kinds of flesh 
dishes, quite moderate-sized joints, whether of beef, 
veal, mutton, lamb, poultry, or game, each with a 
fitting accompaniment of vegetable (as we eat vege- 
tables with our meat), and some served white and 
some brown. Then achoice of two or three sweets, 
intended for the ladies rather than the gentlemen; 
and then, the standing and fixed dessert. Of course, 
a servant is ready with a salad, for those who choose 
to eat it with the roast. Celery will be a hors d@euvre 
to go with the cheese; which may be taken either 
English fashion, between dinner and dessert, or, under 
bell-glasses, may form part of the dessert itself, as is 
the custom in France. The wines depend on mine 
host’s generosity and judicious selection. 

No one can call such a dinner either extravagant 
or a bad one, if well cooked and well served. It may 
be varied greatly, without increasing either its cost 
or its cumbrousness. Its scale is enough, and not 
too much, and its remains will not tax the family 
digestive powers. Good waiting is of the utmost 
necessity. 

As to the number of diners required to make a 
pleasant private dinner, there is a golden rule that 
they should not be more in number than the Muses, 
nor fewer than the Graces. Nevertheless, under 
certain circumstances, a ftete-a-tete dinner may be 





lost. So the black man is to be armed with kets, 
but it remains to see what he will do with them. 
There is but little time for experimenting. Events 
are pressing in an eager manner, and the Southern 
Confederacy must do or die. In the meantime, thou- 
sands of slaves are entering our lines, and thanking 
their stars that they are free.-——The Paris papers 
deny, in the most emphatic terms, that Mexico has 
veded Sonora to the French. As the Paris papers 
will lie as bad as the London Times, when it suits 
their purpose, we don’t mind much what they say. 
The English mind was profoundly excited when it 
heard that Sonora had fallen into the hands of the 
man of destiny. General McClellan and family have 
arrived in London, making but little display, and at- 
tracting but little attention——We have had a most 
successful Trade Sale in Boston. Many thousand 
packages of goods were disposed of, and at handsome 
prices. People from all sections attended the sale. 
—The navigation of the Sound has been much im- 
peded during the past two weeks by fields of floating 
ice. Some of our Sound boats were compelled to go 
back for a while, the ice being too thick to cut through. 
——San Francisco is to have a line of steamers to 
China, stopping at Honolulu. This will develop 
trade, and show what California can do in the way 
of building up.——A new temperance movement is 
announced. With a tax of $2.00 per gallon on whiskey, 
we should think it was about time to inaugurate 
something of the kind.——The officers of the army 
are to have increased rations, and the men are to be 
supplied with tobacco at the expense of the govern- 
ment. Neveda has ratified the Constitutional 
Amendment.—Our men are being exchanged in a 
rapid manner. The rebels receive healthy men, and 
put them in the ranks. We receive unhealthy, weak 
creatures, and put them in the hospital. The rebel 
papers say they are getting the best of it.——The 
Charleston Mercury, the most lying and malignant 








gly pl t; as two brothers, cousins, or 
intimate friends, after a long separation; a young 
couple in their honeymoon; and other cases needless 
to specify. But such is hardly social dining. In many 
people’s opinion, the most agreeable dinners are those 
composed of six or eight well-assorted persons. But 
that limit cannot always be observed. There are 
sundry strong reasons which compel it frequently to 
be exceeded. 

If, however, you are obliged at any time to go be- 
yond twelve in making your invitations, let me urge 
you to raise your figure to twenty at once, or, better, 
to acouple of dozen. With from fourteen to sixteen 
expected guests, you are never sure of not being left 
in the lurch at the last moment, and being reduced 
to an ominous thirteen. The superstition is not 
insular, but common to Christendom. There is, if 
possible, a stronger objection, abroad, to sitting down 
thirteen to table, than there is even at home, but 
with many hungry friends the evil number can be 
avoided, and a good dinner enjoyed. 





ee 


STATUE OF HAMILTON.—A wealthy gentleman of 
this city, at his own expense, has caused an artist to 
make a statue of Alexander Hamilton, which he pro- 
poses to have cut in Chelmsford granite and presented 
to the city of Boston. 





A NEW DisH.—A French paper reports a special 
meeting of French gourmets, whose aim and object in 
life is to produce some new dish. The latest novelty 


lobster boiled in champagne. 








DESERTERS From LEE’s ARMy.—General Grant 
reports that since the campaign began last May the 
whole number of deserters arriving within our lines 


paper in Charleston, before it took to flight, like its | from Lee’s army alone, is 17,000. 
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| namesake, declared that the people of South Caro- 
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NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. | 
The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 
“A MAN WITHOUT A NAMF,” by Jane G. Austin, | 
“KAtTy’s UNLOVELINESS,” by Esther Serle Ken- | 
neth. 
“Tur MysTERI0vs Licnts,” by J. A. Thompson. 
“THE ROMANCE OF A PHOTOGRAPH,” by Edwin 
S. Scudder. 
“THE TIicKET OF LEAVE MAN: or, TRY H™ 
AGAIN,” by the author of “Out of the Way.” 
“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 
“Our YounG Fouks’ Civus,” by William L. Wil- 
liams. 
“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled for the FLaa, 
by George H. Seymour. 
“OLD MAID,” by Mrs. L. S. Goodwin. 
“How Tuery CoOKED ME,” by Wm. Adrian 
Huntley. 
“ OuR BOARDER,” by Nell Clifford. 
“From DIXIE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 
“MORE SINNED AGAINST THAN SINNING,” by 
Mary Henley. 
“A YELLOW Rose,” by Catherine Earnshaw. 
“ ONE NIGHT,” by Clara Augusta. 
“ BROUGHT ASHORE,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 
“GRAVE OF THE UNKNOWN,” by Geo. Bancroft 
Griffith. 
“ DEPARTURE,” by Mrs. C. O. Hathaway. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

A Paris correspondent, who has good opportunities 
for observing, furnishes the following summary of 
fashions: 

The question of most interest on the subject of 
fashion for this month is the style in vogue for ball 
and evening dress. Amongst the novelties, we re- 
mark robes of gauze embroidered in gold, or silver, 
or silk. Nothing is prettier than such flowers on a 
light vapory material, and ladies of elegance can wear 
such a dress without appearing to be dressed in too 
simple or girlish amanner. There are some beautiful 
tulle dresses spotted over with butterflies, or flowers 
formed of feathers, or with silver arrows—very origi- 
nal and exceedingly elegant—but although needing 
no trimming, they are expensive. 

Fichus, berthes and pelerines are made in a variety 
of very becoming styles. From numerous models we 
select the following: A berthe of tulle illusion, bouil- 
lonne lengthways, very narrow at the shoulders, and 
forming a point at the centre. Ruches of tulle, edged 
with gold, and having a white and gold blond beneath, 
form the trimming at the top of the berthe. A sec- 
ond berthe is made in Figaro style in front, whilst the 
back forms braces and ends in a square postillon 
basque. It is very pretty when made of blond tulle, 
with flowers and light ruches of pink ribbon put in 
festoons over a wide blond. 

For more simple dress we find a fichu made high 
and crossed; composed of five crossway pieces of 
tulle, with a buillonne and bows of red velvet round 
the top, and round the bottom a white lace headed 
by a narrow black lace, both finished off with small 
bows of red velvet. 

We must not omit to mention a charming pelerine 
of spotted tulle with a double trimming of festoons, 
very pointed, and set on in deep plaits. These fes- 
toons are edged with a narrow lace, and above is 
placed a sky-blue ribbon run under a buillonne. The 
trimming is carried up the front and round the 
throat. 

For at-home toilet, chemisettes are more than ever 
fashionable, for now, with the Russian veste, it is not 
merely the guimpe, but the sleeve also, which are re- 
quired. Many white bodies without vestes are worn 
at small soirees or social dinner parties, and with a 
light silk skirt look exceedingly well; but care must 
be taken that the color of the ribbon placed under 
the insertion, with which these bodies are usually 
trimmed, suits the skirt. Passementerie is still the 
favorite trimming, and deservedly so, for nothing can 
be more elegant. 

The list of model dresses is so numerous this month 
that we must now proceed to describe them, com- 
mencing with ball and evening toilet. 

A sky-blue satin robe; train skirt with a plisse of 
bluecrape, the plaits very large and full, a passemen- 
terie of white silk and white beads marking each plait, 
and forming a chain from one to another. Over the 
skirt a tunic of English lace. A berthe of tulle and 
crape in large plaits, edged with lace matching the 
tunic. Sleeves short and puffed, made of crape and 
tulle. 

A dress of pink satin. The skirt trimmed with 
three rows of bouillons of white tulle festooned with 
bouquets of roses with dewdrops. Body draped with 
tulle and similar bouquets. Sleeves to match. 

A Pompadour taffetas robe. The ground pink; the 
flowers of various colors. The skirt is open in front 
over a petticoat of white satin trimmed with bouil- 
lonnes pink tulle. The body, which is low, is also 
open in front, showing a white satin stomacher em- 
broidered in colored flowers. Round the edge of the 








| pink body, and at the bottom of the sleeves, is a trim- 

| ming of silk cord mixed with white beads. 

their combined wisdom has been able to devise, is a | : | 

| bouillonne, caught up with wreaths of violet camel- | 

| lias and green foliage reaching to the waist, the front | 
| 
| 





A dress of light green crape. The skirt entirely 


| wreath being joined by light foliage to the bouquet on 
| the body; at the bottom of the skirt a lace flounce 
| about six inches wide, partly veiled by the bouillonne. 
| A plain body, with points, trimmed with drapery of | 


crape. Sleeves composed of one bouillonne of white, | 


another of green, ¢ 
each shoulder. Head-dress of similiar flowers, form- 


| ing a tuft on the summit of the head, and a spray 


behind. The toilet made in white, with pink camel- 
lias, is extremely charming. 

A white tarlatan dress. Three plaited flounces, 
about five inches wide, each headed by a thick chicoree 
of pink taffetas. Plain body, with round waist. A 
corselet sash of taffetas, pointed behind at the top, 
and finishing off in long rounded ends, reaching 
nearly down to the flounces, and gradually increasing 
in width; the whole edged with a taffetas ruche. 
Large rosettes of pinked taffetas hold the drapery in 
the front of the body and on the shoulders. The 
sleeves are composed of two narrow frills of tarlatan. 


A NOVEL COLLECTOR. 

Philadelphia papers speak of the death of ‘ Crazy 
Norah,” a woman who seems to have been a notable 
character in the city for many years. She lost her 
reason in 1821, when the Catholic church, which she 
attended, was taken possession of by a body of United 
States marines, in consequence of a feud and a riot 
between her parish and one adjoining. The curious 
part of her history is, that she was often employed as 
avery successful collector of very bad debts. Attired 
in her usual outre costume,—she wore a man’s hat 
with cock’s feathers stuck in ihe top, a man’s long 
boots, and a curious plaid cloak,—she would visit the 
unfortunate debtor’s quarters, and if she was refused 
pay, would presently appear on his door-step and 
harangue the rabble, which speedily collected, on the 
subject of the debt, with frequent invocations of the 
saints and her grandmother, whom she strangely 
mixed together. Generally not many visits of this 
kind were needed. 





CHINESE VOTERS.—In the recent clection in Aus- 
tralia, many of the voters were naturalized Chinese, 
who, being free from political prejudices, sold their 
votes to the highest bidder. In one town about thirty 
of them were bought at eight shillings each, and 
tutored to answer ‘‘yes” to every question asked 
them at the polls. The opposite party had a hint of 
this, however, and the first question proposed was, 
‘Have you voted before at this election?” An affir- 
mative answer secured for the would-be voter an un- 
ceremonious packing-off. Two or three who got 
through this ordeal, had been instructed to scratch 
the first three names on the printed ballot. Like 
genuine Chinamen as they were, they took the paper 
upside down, and erased the very names they were 
paid to vote for. 








THE GOLDEN LILY or» JAPAN.—Several specimens 
of this rare and gorgeous exotic are on exhibition at 
the mechanic’s fair, San Francisco. It is thus de- 
scribed: Imagine upon the end of a purple stem, no 
thicker than a ramrod and not above two feet high, a 
saucer-shaped flower at least ten inches in diameter, 
composed of six spreading and somewhat crisp parts, 
rolled back at their points, and having an ivory white 
skin, thickly strewn with purple points of studs, and 
oval or roundish prominent purple stains. To this 
add in the middle of each of the six yellow parts a 
broad stripe of light, satiny skin, and having the ap- 
pearance of streamlets. From this delicious flower 
arises the perfume of orange blossoms sufficient to 
filla large room, but so delicate as to respect the 
weakest nerves. 





WHO'LL APPLY.—A baffled creditor publishes the 
subjoined advertisement: ‘ Wanted, a thin man, used 
to the busi of collecting, to craw] through key- 
holes and find debtors ‘never at home.’” 
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__The publishers of the FLaG oF ouR UNION take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 
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ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
era y excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
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other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE NEW ERA. 


BY EDWARD P. NOWELL. 

Huzza! huzza! for the triumph of right! 
Exultingly cheer for the glorious hour 

Which witnessed the birth of the New Era‘s! 
And full consummation of liberty's power. 


Our country is free—ring it out on the breeze , 
The curse is removed—shout in unison gran 

And celebrate, freemen, in anthems and glee: 
The advent of equity throughout the whok 


The nation has spoken, and heaven the deere 
Applauds with a joy the glad time shall un:. ; 
When never again will America see 
The horrible sight of her sons bought and + 


Our noble republic! the power that rives 
The shackles of slavery—they ever shall ru 

The shamble, the whipping-post and barbaro 
Go down to oblivion and lie In the dust. 


No more shall the husband be torn from his 
No more shall the little ones be sold from th 
Thank God! they have passed from death unt 
And the compact of justice dispels their ala; 


Then swell the re-echoing, jubilant huzza! 
Let trumpet and joy-bell the glad tidings p: 

From thousands of cannon speed near and at: 
The thunders of victory in freedom's fair n 


Fling out to the breeze from steeple and staf 
Our beautiful banner of destiny high, 

And make the hills sing and the valleys to la: , 
With joy irrepressible for sweet liberty! 

The gloom of the night is succeeded by day ; 
The day of the free ends the night of the s 

And now, blessed Columbia, in truth can we 
Is the land of the free and home of the bra 


No. 2,—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUM 
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TRY HIM AGATI™' 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUT OF THE 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE VOICE OF THE TEMPTER 


RIGHT opposite the famous French arse 
bourg, and a little distance off the Dorset 
juts into the Channel a small irregular 
our English mother, called Portland Islan 
speaking, it is rather a peninsula than ar 
a long, narrow neck connects it with the , . 

Not long ago the nearest means of con 
with the mainland was by ferry; but « 
road now bridges the bay between Port 
adjacent shore. Upon the bridge stan 
jealously guarding the turnpike with fixe 
to prevent the r y convict choosing 
to escape. 

Several buildings are scattered over t 
which the prisoners live. The men th: 
principally occupied in quarrying stone fi 
water, slowly growing under their hands. 
weather is thought not to permit out-do 
convicts are employed under shelter at va 
For we are wonderfully tender of our | 
health and comfort after he has once b: 
little care as we take to prevent his fal 
mire. 

The time had at last arrived when Ric 
having paid the major portion of the per 
upon hin, was thought fit to be restore 
ety of his fellow-men. 

“You're wanted in the gov’nor’s ro 
warder, under whose charge Dick stood 
‘feared, man. He aint a-going to eat y« 

However clear a prisoner's consciei 
hears himself summoned to the presenc 
without misgiving. Dick obeyed the 
beating heart. 

In the room he found the governor « 
an elderly man with snow-white beard 
and a shrewd eye set in a quiet, beni, . 
chaplain of the establishment was sto 
window. 

“I’ve sent for you, my man,” said 
tnrning over the leaves of a large bo 
little talk over your case. You wer: 
find, to five years’ penal servitude up: 
August, 59. You were confined in } 
the succeeding March, then transferr: 
and have remained here since. Th: 
think?” 

Dick bowed his head, but could n 
words seemed to stick in his throat. 

“Your character at Millbank was 
your stay here Ido not find a mar! 
The chaplain reports very favorably of 
mind, and is of opinion the trial y 
through will be a lesson to you for life 
circumstances, although properly spea). 

a year of your original sentence re: 
thought it my duty to recommend yo 
tary of State as a fit object fora tic) 
have great pleasure in handing you 
in telling you that you are now a free 

“Free!” cried Dick, staggering ba 
been struck. ‘Free! O, God bless ) 
play with a poor fellow. Is it tru 
Free! O, heavens!—0O, Flora!” 
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of collecting, to crawl through key- 
btors ‘never at home.’” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE NEW ERA. 


BY EDWARD P. NOWELL. 





Huzza!l huzza! for the triumph of right! 
Exultingly cheer for the glorious hour 

Which witnessed the birth of the New Era’‘s light, 
And full consummation of liberty’s power. 


Our country is free—ring it out on the breeze; 

The curse is removed—shout in unison grand; 
And celebrate, freemen, in anthems and glees, 

The advent of equity throughout the whole land! 


The nation has spoken, and heaven the decree 
Applauds with a joy the glad time shall unfold, 
When never again will America see 
The horrible sight of her sons bought and sold. 


Our noble republic! the power that rives 
The shackles of slavery—they ever shall rust; 

The shamble, the whipping-post and barbarous gyves, 
Go down to oblivion and lie in the dust. 


No more shall the husband be torn from his wife, 
No more shall the little ones be sold from their arms, 
Thank God! they have passed from death unto life, 
And the compact of justice dispels their alarms. 


Then swell the re-echoing, jubilant huzza! 

Let trumpet and joy-bell the glad tidings proclaim; 
From thousands of cannon speed near and afar 

The thunders of victory in freedom's fair name! 


Fling out to the breeze from steeple and staff 
Our beautiful banner of destiny high, 

And make the hills sing and the valleys to laugh 
With joy irrepressible for sweet liberty ! 


The gloom of the night is succeeded by day; 
The day of the free ends the night of the slave; 
And now, blessed Columbia, in truth can we say, 
Is the land of the free and home of the brave! 
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TRY HIM AGAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘OUT OF THE WAY.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE VOICE OF THE TEMPTER. 


RiGur opposite the famous French arsenal of Cher- 
bourg, and a little distance off the Dorset coast, there 
juts into the Channel a small irregular off-shoot of 
our English mother, called Portland Island. Strictly 
speaking, it is rather a peninsula than an island, for 
a long, narrow neck connects it with the parent soil. 

Not long ago the nearest means of communication 
with the mainland was by ferry; but a well-made 
road now bridges the bay between Portland and the 
adjacent shore. Upon the bridge stand sentinels, 
jealously guarding the turnpike with fixed bayonets, 
to prevent the runaway convict choosing this method 
to escape. 

Several buildings are scattered over the island, in 
which the prisoners live. The men themselves are 
principally occupied in quarrying stone for the break- 
water, slowly growing under their hands. When the 
weather is thought not to permit out-door labor, the 
convicts are employed under shelter at various trades. 
For we are wonderfully tender of our black sheep’s 
health and comfort after he has once become black, 
little care as we take to prevent his falling into the 
mire. 

The time had at last arrived when Richard Malton, 
having paid the major portion of the penalty imposed 
upon him, was thought fit to be restored to the soci- 
ety of his fellow-men. 

“You're wanted in the gov’nor’s room,” said the 
warder, under whose charge Dick stood. ‘‘ Don’t be 
‘feared, man. He aint a-going to eat you.” 

However clear a prisoner’s conscience, he rarely 
hears himself d to the p of authority 
without misgiving. Dick obeyed the order with a 
beating heart. 

In the room he found the governor of the prison, 
an elderly man with snow-white beard and whiskers, 
and a shrewd eye set in a quiet, benign face. The 
chaplain of the establishment was standing by the 
window. 

“I’ve sent for you, my man,” said the governor, 
tnrning over the leaves of a large book, “to havea 
little talk over your case. You were sentenced, I 
find, to five years’ penal servitude upon the 14th of 
August, 59, You were confined in Millbank until 
the succeeding March, then transferred to Portland, 
and have remained here since. That’s correct, I 
think?” 

Dick bowed his head, but could not speak. The 
words seemed to stick in his throat. 

“Your character at Millbank was good. During 
your stay here Ido not find a mark against you. 
The chaplain reports very favorably of your frame of 
mind, and is of opinion the trial you have gone 
through will be a lesson to you for life. Under these 
circumstances, although properly speaking more than 
a year of your original sentence remains, I have 
thought it my duty to recommend you to the Secre- 
tary of State as a fit object fora ticket-of-leave. I 
have great pleasure in handing you this paper, and 
in telling you that you are now a free man.” 

“Free!” cried Dick, staggering back as if he had 
been struck. “Free! 0, God bless you, sir! Don’t 
play with a poor fellow. Is it true—really true? 
Free! O, heavens!—O, Flora!” 








The rush of exquisite happiness at the glorious 
sound of liberty was so intense, that the reom seemed 
to swim round with him. The chaplain hastened to 
his side with water. 

“Yes, my man,” continued the governor presently ; 
“T repeat, you are free. From what I have seen of 
you here, it is evident you are not a hardened crimi- 
nal. Probably you were led into wrong-doing by an 
unfortunate impulse. However that may have been, 
let your connection with Portland be your last glimpse 
into the world of crime. You are young, and may yet 
lead a happy life. Avoid temptation if you can; re- 
sist it if it is castin your way. Keep honest and 
sober, work hard, and do your best to retrieve your 
character. Will you promise?” 

“J will, sir—indeed, indeed I will!’ cried Dick, 
tears springing into his eyes at the kindness of the 
governor’s address. ‘God knows I was as innocent 
all along as a child unborn!” 

“Well, well, we'll not enter into that question. 
O, by the way,” added the governor, taking up a lit- 
tle pile of money on his desk, “ your industry while 
under my charge has not been without its fruits. 
The work you have done has been estimated at the 
regular rate, and its value amounts to £22. There it 
is. Don’t hesitate; it’s fairly earned. This will ena- 
ble you to keep out of harm’s way until you can find 
work. Now shake hands, my man, and God bless 
you! The kindest wish I can offer is, that we may 
never meet again.” 

With a hearty shake of the hand, the governor left 
the room. Malton was speechless. The chaplain 
now came up. 

“Thave also something to tell you,” he said. “A 
gentleman who took a great interest in your case at 
the time of the trial informs me he can give you em- 
ployment. This is his address. Do you know him?” 

Dick read: “* William Herbert, Esq., Albion Hotel, 
Broad Street.’ No, sir, I never heard that name 
before.” 

“No matter,” rejoined the chaplain. ‘“ Keep the 
address; and if you will take my advice, seek out the 
gentleman the moment you arrive in town. Lose no 
time, and above all, let me caution you against idle- 
ness. Labor and toil as hard as you will; Nature will 
protect herself, and guard against injury by too much 
work. Nothing is so fatal to virtue as the lazy hand 
and the vacant mind.” 

Much more good advice was given, and thankfully 
received. Had the worthy clergyman preached till 
nightfall, Dick would have listened willingly; but 
his patience was not destined to undergo so sore a 
trial. After a short homily, and a request to let him 
know how he prospered, the chaplain followed the 
governor’s example, shook hands warmly with his 
penitent, and bade him godspeed. 

Swinging along at a sturdy pace, the liberated man 
soon passed the sentinels, and crossed the bridge. 
He did not feel himself really free until he had lost 
sight of the bayonets; but then his exultation broke 
forth. He danced, he sang, he shouted; he was ata 
loss how to express the buoyant delight that thrilled 
through every fibre. Finally, he did what perhaps 
was best of all—went out of heroics, and struck off 
roundly along the road leading to Weymouth. 

At a turnin the way, Dick came in sight of a small 
road-side public-house. The weather was warm, be- 
ing a fine morning in early September, and his walk 
had made him thirsty. As he came up to the house, 
he noticed a figure that had been standing at the 
door, shading its face with its hand, as if watching 
his progress, suddenly turn in at the entry and 
disappear. 

“You'll know me again, old chap, I hope,” he said 
merrily; ‘ though, dash me, if a’ think I ever seed 
yo’ before.” 

Calling for refreshment, Dick stepped into the 
small tap-room. He found it already occupied by a 
stoutish man of middle height, of dark complexion, 
and with a large black beard. The guest in posses- 
sion was better dressed than the majority of persons 
who frequent this description of place, and seemed to 
belong to a superior class. The two men eyed each 
other for a time with the shy diffidence of strangers, 
then by degrees fell into conversation. 

“A tourist, sir, I presume?” queried the earlier 
guest. ‘ You came from the direction of the island. 
May I ask if you have visited the convict establish- 
ment?” 

“ Well—yes; a’vo seen something aboot it,” an- 
swered Dick, with embarrassment that did not es- 
cape the sharp eye of his interrogator. 

“°Tis our man!” he muttered, ‘‘though he’s so 
much improved I should hardly have known him. A 
depressing sight; is it not, sir?”’ he continued aloud. 
“‘ Depressing to the philanthropist, I mean. Man in 
astate of subjection, and the victim of his stronger 
fellows, can never be anything but a sorry spectacle.” 


‘TI doant quite understand what you mean by being 
a victim,” answered Dick, hesitatingly. ‘If a man 
goes wrong, ’tis only fair an’ just he should be pun- 
ished.” 

“Theoretically, my dear sir—theoretically, your 
argument holds good; but don’t you think the appli- 
cation often defective? Let us take acase. Suppose, 
now, some young country fellow, ignorant of life and 
anxious to gain experience, came up to a large com- 
munity—say, for the sake of argument, London—to 
see the world. You can imagine such a case, can’t 
you?” 

Dick moved uneasily upon his seat, and shot a 
rapid glance at the questioner. Far down in the 
recesses of memory a dim perception struggled feebly 
towards the light. He fancied, somehow, he had 





“T can think sucha thing night happen,” he re- | 
turned. 

“Good. Suppose this young man further fell a | 
sacrifice toan unfortunate mistake, was declared by | 
& prejudiced jury guilty of an offence he never | 
dreamt of committing, and was sentenced to a long 
imprisonment. What fairness and justice would | 
there be in that?” 

‘None, certainly,” returned Dick, with a sigh. 
His mind reverted painfully to the many weary 
months of suffering he had endured; the sense of 
injury, so vivid at the first, but gradually worn away, 
revived with all its former vigor. 

“T give this instance, because I’ve known just 
such a case,” resumed the guest. ‘‘ Now, what com- 
pensation has society to offer? How can it atone for 
the wrong done by a cruel law and a harsh judge to 
an innocent man? The victim is utterly ruined— 
morally and socially. He can never recover his po- 
sition. All doors are closed against him. He is an 
outcast, a Pariah, a moral leper, from whom all self- 
styled honest people shrink with horror, crying 
out, ‘Unclean!’ How can society make good the 
blunder?” 

Dick’s head sank lower on his breast. Tho hope 
by which he had been sustained for many lingering 
months began to disappear. The stranger’s words 
brought plainly into view the full difficulties of the 
task that lay before him. 

“ And you think it’s really so hard for a man who’s 
been punished to rise, even if he wor punished un- 
justly?” he asked, anxiously. 

“It works!” muttered the stranger, aside. ‘ A lit- 
tle more poison, and the day’s our own. Hard, my 
dear sir!” he continued. ‘Hard’s not the right 
word; you should say impossible. The justice of 
the punishment matters not one straw. Society 
doesn’t trouble itself to draw distinctions. A man 
condemned is in its eyes aman guilty. The rule of 
the world is never to let any one get up when once 
he’sdown. Competitors in the race are glad to be rid 
of arival. If accident, misfortune—say, if you like, 
even crime—have thrown one starter off the course, 
the rest take excellent care never to let him again 
within the rails. ‘Crush him! maim him! asperse 
him! ruin him!’ is the cry. No matter how con- 
temptible or false the means, only he must never 
rise.” 

The picture was depressing. Dick felt the iron 
enter into his soul. If the man were right, of what 
avail were all his good resolutions? 

“T can’t believe folks are so hard,” he exclaimed, 
despairingly. ‘ Why, if your view’s correct, there’d 
be no chance whatever for a poor fellow to retrieve 
his character.” 

“Nor is there,” was the reply. ‘There isn’t 
meant to be. Once known to have been within yon 
walls, and the prison taint clings to a man through 
life. The police are on the alert to prevent his get- 
ting employment. If he eludes their vigilance and 
obtains work, a word to the employer sends him des- 
titute upon the world. He is hunted like a rabid 
dog, the years he has passed in goal being the hue 
and ery clattering at his heels, from which he can 
never escape. One course only remains to him. 
D’you know what that is?” 

Dick sadly shook his head. 

“ That course is revenge!’’ shouted the other, ex- 
citedly. ‘Revenge upon the blundering crew and 
partial laws that made him what he is—revenge upon 
the world, upon society, upon all mankind! Let him 
wage bitter war—war to the knife and to the death— 
upon the slaves and hypocrites, no better than him- 
self in reality, but whose great merit consists in not 
having been yet found out. Let him expend his in- 
genuity in taking from them what they value more 
than humanity or justice; what they lie for, toil for, 
scrape together coin by coin out of the dirt, and prize 
so highly they would die rather than part with— 
their precious gold! Let him lead a jolly, easy life 
while the booty lasts, and dig in the same inexhaust- 
ible mine when it has been freely spent. That’s the 
revenge I mean—don’t you think it worth having?” 

Dick Malton sprang to his feet with a shout, and 
clasped his hands together. 

“Villain!” hecried. ‘I know you now, in spite o’ 
your disguise! Jack Supple, or Burt, or whatever yo 
may be called—the coward an’ rascal that robbed me 
of everything I had in the world! ’Twasn’t the 
money I cared for—yo might ha’ taken that an’ wel- 
come; but yo stole my happiness, my character, an’ 
my peace o’ mind; an’ now ye’re tryin’ to rob me o’ 
my hopes for the future. Cheat, swindler, liar, an’ 
thief! Give me back my honest name, yo scoundrel! 
My honest name, I say, or I’ll hev the black soul out 
o’ yer dastardly carcase!” 

He rushed upon the astonished Supple as he spoke, 
fixed his hands in his neckcloth, and shook him to 
and froin the extremity of his vehemence as wind 
sways a reed. 

“ Hands off, you fool!” stammered the half-choked 
man, grappling his assailant. ‘ Here, Dick! Dick 
Malton! Curse you, leave go, or I’ll do something I 
should be sorry for. You wont,eh? Well, then—” 

He relaxed his grasp, and was groping in his breast, 
when Dick, exerting all his strength and bending for- 
wards, caused him to lose his balance, and dashed 
him heavily upon the floor. 

“Lie there, yo baffled dog!” cried Dick, panting 
from the fury of the struggle. “Lie there, and be- 
ware how yo try to tempt a penitent man with yer 
oily tongue. Dare ever to speak to me again, an’ I'll 





denounce yo as the villain I know yoare. O, Flora, 
Flora! To think I should ha’ come in danger o’ mak- 


seen this man, and heard this line of sophistry | ing myself unworthy o’ you by listening to this demon 


before. 


for an instant!” 


He turned a look of mingled horror and disgust up- 


| on his prostrate enemy; then, snatching up his hat 


and bundle, rushed hurriedly from the room. Fora 
minute or two the defeated tempter lay in the posi- 
tion in which he had fallen, staring blankly up at the 
ceiling; then presently rolled over, and, raising bim- 
self upon his elbow, glared savagely round. 

“What did the fool say last?” he muttered. 
“Flora! Who’s Flora? Stop! Wasn't the dancing 
girl at the ‘Skylark,’ whose evidence did for him at 
the trial, called Flora Lee? To be sure she was. 
Didn’t I see her carried out of court fainting when 
the verdict was brought in? To be sure I did. The 
muffs little knew who was the respectable old buffer 
in the gallery, with the gray head and the big watch- 
chain. Oho! So that’s his object. Hm! We can 
put a spoke in his wheel there!” 

He rose from the ground, brushed off the sawdust 
from his clothes, and limped painfully towards the 
door. As he reached it he turned, and clenching bis 
fist, with a savage curse, shook it at the empty space 
as he exclaimed : 

“I always hated the fellow from the first moment 
we met; now, I could strangle him! I never failed 
in anything yet I really set my hearton. May all 
my reputation for ’cuteness perish if I don’t spoil 
Young Honest’s game!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
UPON THE TRACK. 


OTHER and better methods of charity exist in the 
world than mere bestowal of alms. Little merit is 
involved in putting your hand in your pocket to get 
rid of a troublesome supplicant, or to purchase relief 
from a painful sight. True charity gives the needy 
what they actually want, and will do them permanent 
good. One act is modified selfishness, ill-judged, and 
often injurious; the other is the practical brotherly 
kindness taught by the Word, whose better name is 
love. 

When Flora Lee was carried from the court on the 
day of Dick Malton’s trial, she found by her side, 
upon recovering from her swoon, an elderly lady, 
well but plainly dressed. Her quaint, peculiar attire 
showed that she belonged to the sect of Friends. 

“Art thou better, my child?” asked the Quakeress, 
placing a bottle to the girl’s wondering face. ‘‘ Smell 
this; it will revive thee.” 

“T—I feel quite strong again,” stammered Flora, 
as she tried to rise. “ But the prisoner, lady—poor 


him?” 


“Thee must not agitate thyself. Where dost thou 


live? I will accompany thee to thy home.” 

“You’re very kind, I’m sure,” rejoined Flora. 
“ But pray tell me what has happened to him!” 

“ Thee shall know all in good time,” was the quiet 
reply. “ Does thee think thou canst stand now?” 

This good Samaritan brought Flora home. Upon 
the road she cautiously acquainted her with the sen- 
tence passed upon the prisoner. The girl burst into 
passionate tears, loudly accusing herself as the cause 
of the disaster. 


“What can I do to help him?” she wailed. “It’s © 
all my fault. His kind, good heart made him come > 
to my assistance, and this is his reward! O, what , 


can I do!—what can I do?” 


“Thee can do much,” returned the Quakeress. 7 - 


‘Thee can keep alive his faith in humankind; thee 


can prevent his falling intodespair. Show him thee ; 


art grateful; let him see he has a friend—a sister. 
Give him a hope to look forward to when his sentence 
is at an end, and, with the Lord’s help, thee mayest 
save a soul.” 


“Iwill, I will!” sobbed Flora. “0, thank you, 7 


lady, for those cheering words. You don’t know 
what comfort they pour into my poor heart. Thero’s 
nothing I wouldn’t do to help him—nothing.” 

The Quaker lady belonged to a voluntary associa- 
tion formed for charitable and benevolent ends. Its 
members were constantly upon the watch for oppor- 
tunities of doing good. Tender and delicate women 
as they were, they penetrated undismayed into the 
vilest haunts of poverty, vice, and crime, and came 
forth scathless. There was something in their mild 
air and dauntless courage that held the hands of the 
most reckless. Where even the police were afraid to 
venture save in numbers, and armed, these fragile 
creatures went singly, by night and by day, wherever 
suffering called—nursing the sick, comforting the 
despairing, helping the needy; yet noman laid hands 
upon them. 

Providence sent the benevolent Quaker lady to 
Flora Lee at a critical period; for, when they reached 
the dancer’s humble lodging, they found that during 
her absence her mother had passed away. The blow 
had been long expected, but was felt none the less 
severely when it actually fell. Even to the most 
callous the loss of a mother is always hard. These 
two had clung together through years of gradual 
descent in the social scale since the death of Flora’s 
father, eight years before. They had worked, and 
planned, and hoped—as women only can—trusting 
that, some day, the girl might rise to eminence in the 
calling she had chosen. Now, whatever her future, 
the beloved one with whom she would have shared 
Fortune’s favors would need them no more. 

It was well for Flora that her circumstances for- 
bade her being utterly overwhelmed by grief. The 
stern necessity that stands by the mourner’s side, 
and tells her she must be up and doing, has its be- 
nevolent as well as its cruel side. Work is a great 
consoler. 


Seeing that it was a deserving case, the Quaker 





lady came to the orphan girl’s assistance. She not 





Mr. Malton! O, tell me! what have they done with 
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to toil for the barest pittance those can only judge 
who know the shamefully paltry price at which the 
sempstress sells both health and life. The greed of 
the middleman and the lust for cheap bargains slay 
their annual thousands as surely as the bullet and 
the sword. 

From this degrading slavery Flora was rescued by 
her patroness. Atthe recommendation of the Quaker 
lady, she obtained a situation in a large outfitting 
warehouse in the city. Occupying at first a subordi- 
nate position, the girl, by industry and uniform good 
conduct, had gradually gained the confidence of her 
employers, and at the time of Malton’s release from 
Portland, she had filled the post of forewoman for 
several months. 

The firm of Joseph Batley and Nephew, outfitters, 
Manchester warehousemen, and general purveyors, 


| only provided for the decent perfors mance of the last | 

| offices to the dead, but she lightened the future cares 
of existence to the living. Since her dismissal from 
the “Skylark ” ballet, Flora had eked out a scanty | 

| livelihood with her needle. How hard she was forced 





occupied a large and lofty house at 43, Bartholomew 
Lane. The back of the premises overlooked an old 
churchyard, long since disused as a place of sepul- 
ture. A few decaying monuments—sacred to the 
memory of departed civic grandees—and half a dozen 
sunken gravestones, green and overgrown with moss, 
were all the place contained. A narrow passage ran 
beside the house, skirted the low wall of the church- 

° yard, and ted Barthol w Lane with a fre- 
quented thoroughfare. 

No. 43 was a building of the modern class, such as 
are fast converting ancient London into a city of 
palaces. Erected solely for purposes of trade, each 
of its six stories—from the spacious vaults beneath to 
the lofty attic chambers in the roof—was devoted to 
some especial department of the business of the 
house. Staircasesthere were none. Mechanical lifts 
carried everything and everybody from floor to floor. 
The house resembled a small colony, complete and 
self-supporting, of which the crowds of assistants 
and workpeople that issued from it at meal-times 
were the natives. 

The morning after Supple’s interview with Dick 
Malton at the public house near Portland, there 
walked into the counting-house of Joseph Batley 
and Nephew a stout, middle-aged gentleman dressed 
in blue. 

“Principal in?” he asked a clerk behind the 
railings. 

“ Neither are in just at present, sir,” returned the 
young man. ‘ Will you leave any message?” 

“No; I canexplain what I want to you, I dare 
say. My name is Austin—Captain Austin—com- 
mander and part owner of the Madrapollam East 
Indi: » now loading for Madras. We sail the end 
of the week. A connection of ours at Liverpool has 
telegraphed this morning to freight on his account 
with the following goods. Have you the quantities 
in stock?” 

He handed a paper to the clerk. While the young 
man ran his eye down the list, Captain Austin turned 
round and surveyed the premises approvingly. 








«*We can supply all the piece-goods, sir,” observed 
the young man, presently, “and most of the made- 
up articles; but I hardly think as much as you re- 
quire. Excuse me, however; you’reastranger id us. 
and—” o » 

“O, want a reference, i Suppose. Here’s my bank- 
er’s book—can’. nave a better than that; but we pay 
cash on delivery.” 

Ae The clerk gave one glance at the total. His eye- 
brows rose slightly, and he returned the book with a 
low bow. 

“Quite satisfactory, sir,” he said, with increased 
respect. 

“Thought so,” replied the captain, with a short 
laugh. “ But about these goods?” 

“If you'll allow me, sir, I'll call the forewoman. 
She can say exactly whether we can execute the 
order.” 

He put his lips to one of about a dozen gutta- 
percha tubes in the corner of the room, spoke, and 
then applied his ear to the mouth-piece for the 
answer. 

“The forewoman will be down directly, sir.” 

“All right, my dear fellow,” returned Captain 
Austin, easily. ‘I’m not in a hurry.” 

He leant against the counter and began to whistle 
with apparent unconcern; but his eye turned eagerly 
in the direction whence he expected the forewoman 
to appear. A voice at his side sent him round with 
a start. 
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hate, it’s a being disappointed, especially by one of the | 
fair sex,” said Captain Austin, gallantly. ‘If money | 
wiil do it, say so. We shan’t object to pay for speed.” | 

“T can promise half by the time.” 

“Not a bit of good,” returned the captain, shaking 
his head. ‘“Allor none. Well, I must take my order 
to some more accommodating house, I suppose.” 

He turned upon his heel. Unwilling to let a valu- 
able order slip, Flora came after him before he had 
reached the door. 

“T think we might manage it, sir,” she said, “ by 
to-morrow evening, if that would do. I must run 
home, and set all the women to work at once.” 

A gleam flashed into the captain’s eyes as he lis- 
tened. ‘ Now’s the chance!” he muttered. ‘ You 
don’t do all the work upon the premises, then?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

“O,no, sir. More than thirty girls and women 
are occupied at the house in which Ilive. Even with 
their help, the business is almost more than we can 
manage at times. Will to-morrow evening do, sir?” 

The captain pondered. ‘ Look here,” he said, at 
last. “Get on as fast as you can now, and I’ll be off 
to Limehouse to consult my partners. When do you 
close?” 

“At seven.” 

“Well, I’ve a great deal to do, and not a moment 
tospare. Fifty places to call at, and still couldn’t 
go everywhere if I cut myself into fifty pieces. If 
I’m not here by seven, I'll call at your place this 
evening, and let you know. What’s the address?” 

She told him. 

“ That'll do,” he returned, entering it in his pocket- 
book. ‘I shan’t forget. Now make all the haste 
you can, there’s a good soul, and don’t disappoint us 
on any account. Good morning.” 

With a careless touch of his gold-laced cap, he took 
his leave, and bustled hastily down the street. 

“Where have I seen that gentleman’s face before?” 
murmured Flora. ‘‘There’s something about his 
eyes that seems familiar. Stay, wasn’t he with Rich- 
ard—my Richard—the night we first met? If he 
should be the same? O, dear—O, dear! I almost 
wish I hadn’t given him the address.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
TRANSFORMATION. 


In one of the quiet side streets leading out of St. 
Martin’s-le-grand is an ancient and respectable tav- 
ern, called the ‘Old Boar’s Head.” It is sointensely 
respectable, in fact, that it verges upon the dignity of 
an hotel. There is a bar, it is true, where the plebe- 
ian passer-by may slake his thirst; but the proprietor 
will tell you that he don’t encourage this class of 
customers. He does not turn it away, certainly; but 
he is not civil or obliging to it. The lively barmaid 
draws its liquors with lofty indifference. 

The correct thing, it appears, at the ‘‘ Old Boar’s 
Head,” is to pass the bar and turn into a small but 
comfortable coffee-room, where you can enjoy your 
wine and your biscuit with becoming state. Two 
objects are attained at once: greater satisfaction to 
the guest, more profit to the proprietor. 

A mournful-looking waiter dwelt in a little recess 
at the end of the coffee-room, where he presided over 
the spoons. This young man had evidently mistaken 
his vocation. Gifted by Nature with a lugubrious 
length of physiognomy that would have made the 
fortune of an undertaker’s mute, ill-luck and mis- 
directed ambition had converted him into a waiter. 
The melancholy waiter’s name, it should be observed, 
was Peter, and pending the complete blighting of his 
prospects hopelessly, he “walked”? with Sarah, the 
lively barmaid. 

It would hardly seem that Captain Austin could 
have been in quite so great a hurry as he told Flora 
Lee he was, for he slackened his pace directly he got 
out of sight of the warehouse door, and finally came 
to a dead stop. 

“That’s the right bird, sure enough,” he muttered, 
gazing absently into a jeweller’s window. ‘And 
much improved in looks, too, these last three years. 
Too pretty for such a greenhorn as that yokel almost. 

I’ve half a fancy to nobble the prize myself. Let’s 
see; can it be done?” 

He resumed his walking, sauntering lazily on till 
he arrived at the “Old Boar’s Head.” He seemed 
acquainted ‘with the habits of the place, for he entered 


The melancholy Peter hastened to obey the call, 
‘All the papers!’ commanded the captain. 
It would have been easy to supply him, as no other 


the coffee room at once, and called for a pint of wine. | 


tain waned te for his delay. Pe ter felt hert, and 
fell to doubting again. When he returned into his 
recess, he resolved to watch. 

“T’d ’ave you to know, mister,’’ muttered Peter to 
himself, in a very low and gentle voice, polishing the 
inside of a spoon not quite so bright as it onght to 
have been, ‘‘as’ow the wictim of misfortun’ aint to 
be cussed an’ swore at. It’s all very well for a stout 
party with gold lace—vitch I s’pose he’s a recruiting 
ossifer, or the First Lord o’ the Admiralty, or the 
Hemperer Napolyun, or some sitch swell, mayhap— 
it’s all very well for the ’appy, an’ the prosperious, 
an’ the mighty o’ this world to come an’ domincer 
over the child of destiny, with their pints o’ sherry, 
an’ their biscuits, an’ their ‘all the papers dreckly ;’ 
but a free-born Briton aint a slave, even if an ’umble 
waiter, an’ he’s not to be swore at.” 

Peter laid down his spoon, and took up a fork. 

“An’ I'd ’ave you to know, further, my stout party 
with the gold band, an’ the blue coat, an’ yaller but- 
tons, an’ the black moostarchers—He ’ave got moos- 
tarchers, I think?” 

Peeping forth from his recess, to be sure of the 
correctness of the portrait, Peter fell back in open- 
mouthed astonishment. 

“My gracious!” he stammered, feebly. ‘ What’s 
he done with his hornaments?” 

He looked out again. There sat Captain Austin, 
leisurely sipping his wine and munching his biscuit. 
His upper lip was bare as the palm of Peter’s hand. 

« Where’s his moostarchers?”’ repeated the waiter. 
“He can’t ha’ shaved himself without my seeing him. 
And—hulloa! how’s this? When he came in, he ’ad 
black ’air, an’ now it’s gray. He hadn’t got no whis- 
kers, an’ now he’s a pair of long white ’uns curling 
round underneath his chin! I can’t be mistaken. 
No; certainly not; I recollect distinctly, ’cause mine 
are so long in coming.” 

Peter sat down upon the little stool in hissanctum, 
and gazed at the mysterious guest in awe-stricken 
dismay. Aftera time he collected his faculties so 
far as to stagger along the back passage to the bar. 


“Sarah!” he exclaimed, in a hollow voice. 

“Yes, Peter.” 

“T aint quite sure whether I’m awake or dreaming. 
Pinch me, will you, Sarah, please?”’ 

“Certainly, Peter,” returned the lively damsel, 
facing quickly round and inflicting a smart nip upon 
the fleshy portion of her admirer’s arm. 

Peter yelled. 

“ Have another?” asked Sarah?” 

“No, thanky ;” rubbing the afflicted part. 

Quite sure you’re awake now?” 

“O, certain.” 

Peter retired writhing. Feeling sure that some- 
thing dreadfully mysterious was in progress, he now 
sat himself down to a formal observation of the 
wonder-worker in the coffee-room. He had read of 
magicians and enchanters, but had never met with 
one of the species before. Here it was, he thought. 
A thrill of delicious horror ran through him as he 
surveyed the awful being. 

The captain shifted his position a little, threw one 
leg over the other, then stooped, and lifted from the 
ground a neat whalebone walking-cane, which he laid 
upon the table before him. 

“ He’s conjured that out of the floor,” thought 
Peter. ‘ Why, he’s a regular wizard!” 

Gradually, while Peter was watching, the news- 
paper the guest was reading rose higher and higher, 
until it concealed his head. Presently it sank. 
Peter’s hair stood on end with amazement. The 
captain’s face was adorned now with a pair of spec- 
tacles, and his cheeks—previously pale—were ruddy 
and fresh. Peter staggered faintly along the back 
passage to his counsellor again. 

“Pinch me once more, please, Sarah,” he begged, 
“but not quite so hard.” 

“With pleasure, Peter,” responded the lively 
Sarah, complying. ‘‘ Will that do?” 

“Thanky—that’s enough. I’m quite awake now.” 

Peter went back. But during his absence a fresh 
marvel had taken place. Nosooner had he disap- 
peared than the captain rose, rapidly doffed his blue 
coat with the yellow buttons, turned it inside out, 
put it on again, and appeared in a sable garment of 
the newest clerical cut. A similar change took place 
in his nether man. Quickly shuffling off his blue 
trousers, he thrust them into his travelling bag in an 
instant, and sat down in black pantaloons. The 
transformation was effected with so much dexterity 
that it hardly occupied a minute. 

The crowning wonder was reserved for Peter’s re- 





guest was in the room; but Peter, being of a timid 





A trim and neatly-dressed young woman stood be- 
fore him—the face quiet and self-possessed, the eyes 
looking calmly yet modestly into his. A puzzled | 
expression flitted across the features, as if seeking to 


but it was gone directly, banished bya flush at the 


How long can you give us?” 





we say till twelve to-morrow. Would that suit?” 
‘* We are very busy just at present, sir; and I’m 
almost afraid—” 





recollect where she might have seen that face before ; | 
| “There’s a gent in the coffee-room wants all the | | 


captain’s bold stare of undisguised admiration. The | 


“How long? Hm! letmesee. Well—er suppose | 


and hesitating cast of character, chose to find the 

| order unusual. To relieve his doubts, he went off to | 

| his adviser in difficult cases—the lively barmaid. 

| “Sarah,” he said. 
* Yes, Peter.” 


papers. D’ye think it ’ud be safe to let him have 
} °em?”? 

| ‘He can’t have the sheng *cause I’m reading that. 
| Take him the rest directly.’ 

| Yes; but suppose he asks for the Post?” 

} «6 Say it hasn’t come.” 

“D’ye think it would be safe to give him all the 
others at once? Suppose he pockets one or two, 
; eh?” 

“ Take ’em away, and give him in charge,” answer- 
| ed Sarah, promptly. 

“Yes; but suppose—” 

“Get away, and don’t bother. I’m busy—dear.” 

The last word was thrown in afterwards, as sugar 
| sweetening a bitter cup. Peter withdrew, collected 


turn. The captain laid down the paper he was read- 
ing, stretched himself, yawned; then taking up a 
| black disc lying before him, which Peter had not pre- 
| viously seen, pressed its sides, and lo! the disc 
| 


| expanded into a well-shaped hat. 
The metamorphosis was now complete. Instead of 
the smart, sailor-looking personage, capped and 
| moustachioed, that had come in, it was a staid and 
| Sober clergyman, in a black coat and trousers, an 
M.B. waistcoat, and a white neckcloth, shaved and 


a stout, elderly woman, in a dirty gown, and with an 
indescribable head-dress. A voluble, red-faced fe- 
male, with a smudge across her nose. 

“You have lodgings to let here, I see, ma’am,” 
said the captain. “I should like to look at them, if 
you please.” 

“ Certainly, sir; will you walk in? Fust floor, sir 
—buck and front, and two as comfortable an’ well- 
furnished rooms, though I say it, as you'll find any- 
where in the city. This way, sir; there they are!” 

«O, these are the rooms, ch?” said Captain Austin, 
sniffing. ‘Hm !—rather close, I fancy.” 

“Close, sir! Deary me; well, 1 never heard that 
objection made. Most conveniently sitivated, I’m 
sure. Within five minutes of St. Paul’s and the 
Post Office; tei minutes’ walk from the bink, the 
Exchange, the Jerryusalem, and the Mansion House. 
A cab-stand in the next street, an’ a public-’ouse 
round the corner, begging your pardon for mentioning 
of it, sir.” 

‘Don’t apologize, ma’am,” returned the captain, 
gravely. ‘We are but feeble mortals at the best. 
The creature comforts, my dear madam, are essential 
to the well-being of the spirit. But about the 
terms?”’ 

“ Moderate, sir, in the extreme. Only five-and- 
thirty shillings a week, exclusive of boots and break- 
fasts, which is extra. Also attendance. A reduction 
if took for a permanency. References exchanged, or 
one month’s payment in advance.” 

Captain Austin reflected. ‘ Well,” he said, at last, 
“T think l’'il take the rooms. They seem quiet, and 
weii adapted for study. The question of references 
is easily arranged. They are, 1 presume, mere mat- 
ter of form. My name is Walker—the Reverend 
Josiah Walker—brother-in-law of the Bishop of 
Bermondsey.” 

The landlady dropped a low curtsey. Her lips 
formed themselves into a round O of astonishment, 
which reverence for the church restrained her from 
uttering. 

“ Here are letters substantiating my statement,” 
continued the Rev. Josiah, exhibiting some papers, 
but not letting them out of his possession. ‘I shall 
stay some weeks in town upon parish business, and 
this part will suit my convenience admirably. We 
may consider the matter settled, Iconclude. I should 
like tocome this afternoon. No difficulty, I presume?” 

‘None in the world, sir—my lord—your reverence,” 
st ed the landlady, dropping a fresh curtsey 
at each title. ‘‘ Leastways, if you’ll be so kind as to 
hoverlook any little ill-convenience.” 

The Rev. Josiah condescendingly relieved her 
fears, and departed, as he said, to fetch his luggage 
from the station, leaving the landlady overwhelmed 
by her good fortune and the affability of the brother- 
in-law of a bishop. Early in the evening he returned. 
The cabman groaned as he toiled up the stairs with 
three apparently heavy trunks, a bulky carpet-bag, 
and a hat-box, and grumbled at not receiving a more 
liberal fare. 

“Right up from the "Ighvay vith them ere lot ’o 
boxes!’’ he growled, as he descended, “ an’ only ’arf 
a bull! Paupers an’ parsons! Hang me, if them 
vhite chokers aint mostly the worst faces I get.” 

The new inmate’s proceedings after induction into 
his lodgings were of anything but a clerical kind. 
He carefully drew the curtains, and locked the door. 
From his travelling-bag he brought out several bot- 
tles, a spirit-lamp, and asmall kettle. Setting water 
on to boil, he drew a sofa to the window, and arranged 
the curtains so that he had a good view into the street 
and the room opposite without being seen. When 
the water boiled, he mixed himself a stiff glass of 
grog, lighted a pipe, and settled himself comfortably 
down for the evening. 

“I’m afraid,” he chuckled, presently, between the 
whiffs, ‘I shall scarcely find time to call on Batley 
and Nephew to-night. Sorry to disappoint the fure- 
woman. She’ll hardly fancy, I imagine, when she 
goes to roost, that the new customer is quite so near 
a neighbor.” 








CHAPTER IX. 
THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 

THE Rev. Josiah Walker was at his post of obser- 
vation betimes, the morning following his taking up 
his quarters opposite the abode of Flora Lee. 

“He'll surely come to-day, I should fancy,” he 
muttered, looking ‘rom his window up and down the 
street, vacant and still in the quiet of the early morn- 
iug. “ Yesterday was the first interview, I suppose. 
Pretty billing and cooing there must have been atter 
the three years’ absence. Plague take the fellow’s 
luck! Stop a bit, my convict friend, stop a bit! 
| ‘Many a slip ’twixt cup and lip.” -You’ve got to find 
out what the stamp of gaol-bird means yet.” 

He drew in his head, shut the window, and sat with 
an ugly smile on his face, patiently watching the op- 
posite door. One object of his thoughts, meanwhile, 
was busily making her modest toilet in an attic over 
the way. 





| hatted, who walked out. Peter was stupefied. He 
| stared after the departing guest for some minutes; 
| then flew off to Sarah to detail what had occurred. 
The lively maiden first laughed at him, then was in- 


fected by his fears, and the pair rushed off in dismay | 


to count the plate. 
| Even after leaving the ‘‘Old Boar’s Head,” Cap- 
, tain Austin did not seem to be ina particular hurry 
| to consult his partners. He walked gravely and se- 
| dately along until he reached the address given him 
by Flora Lee. He went past the house, and looked | 
up at the windows; then crossed to the opposite side 


‘Now don’t say you can’t. If there’s anything I | | the papers, and carried them to the guest. The cap- | of the street, and knocked. The door was opened by 


“T wonder,” soliloquized Flora Lee, as she stood 
| braiding her hair before the glass, “I wonder how 
| long it will be before I hear from Richard again. It’s 
| almost time, I think. Nearly a fortnight since Mr. 
Laziness wrote last. Why was I such a goose as to 
answer directly, instead of letting him wait a week 
or too? Suspense would have done our gentleman 
good. Heigh-ho! I suppose he’s getting tired of 
silly Flora’s love-nonsense. No! That’s a shame. 
A kind, true, fond fellow he is, as ever lived, and 
always has been—bless him! O, my dear, dear, how 
| hard will I try to make you amends for the last three 
| wretched years! Shall I succeed, I wonder—shall I 
| succeed ?”” 






























clerk briefly told the forewoman the customer’s | 
wishes, and retired behind the railings, leaving the 
two together. 

“You see, Miss—er! Miss Lee,” observed Captain 
Austin, ‘it’s a matter of great importance for us to | 
have these things at once. About the piece-goods | 
there’s no difficulty; but the made-up articles are 
justasindispensable. How much could you supply?” 

“Not within twelve dozen of what you require, sir. 
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I’m not the one to be prow 
a disgraced and punished 
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“ Yes, Richard, I repeat 
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She did not seem to doubt her px 
pleased and triumphant smile lit uy 
tures, and she braided her dark, 
dress completed, Flora, tripped acr: 
chest of drawers that stood in’ the 
out alittle box; exclaiming, “No 
treat! The chat with my Richardt 
me happy for the day,” 
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the worn conditions of the folds, s) 
those letters—the outpourings of 
pining behind the bars—hundreds 
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he says about a ticket— What 
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** How long it may be before 
darling.’ My own darling! TI) 
happy Flora!” 
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then went on: 
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“Never this side the grave. 
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She did not seem to doubt her power much, for a | 
pleased and triumphant smile lit up her winning fea- | 
tures, and she braided her dark, glossy hair. Her | 
dress completed, Flora, tripped across the room to a | 
chest of drawers that stood in the corner, and took | 
out alittle box; exclaiming, “Now for a morning | 
treat! The chat with my Richard that always makes 
me happy for the day.” 

Drawing from the box a packet of letters, she sat 
herself down by the window to read. Judging by 
the worn conditions of the folds, she must have read 
those letters—the outpourings of the manly heart, 
pining behind the bars—hundreds of times; but, with 
the faithful clinging of woman to him she loves, she 
came back to their perusal with renewed interest 
again and again. A singular chain of circumstances 
had brought these two together. Ever mindful of 
the words of the benevolent Quakeress, Flora had 
done what in her lay to keep alive Richard Malton’s 
faith inhuman kind. When all others shrunk from 
the side of the convict, she had remained true. She 
had visited him while he was at Millbank; she had 
corresponded with him during his imprisonment at 
Portland; she alone, ofall the world, had let him feel 
he had still a tie to life. Itis not too much to aver, 

I think, that if she had unwittingly been the means 
of his misfortune, she had also, under Providence, 
been the instrument that kept him from falling into 
despair. The time of probation had almost expired, 
and the season of reward was at hand; how near at 
hand, even Flora did not guess. 

“It cannot be long now,” she murmured, gently, 
drying her eyes. “Surely, surely they must see he 
is not one of the class of criminals, and will 
let his good character weigh in his favor. What is it 
he says about a ticket— What does he call it?—a 
ticket-of-leave? Here itis in his last letter: 

‘«* How long it may be before we meet, my own 
darling.’ My own darling! That’sme. O, happy, 
happy Flora!” 

She pressed the letter to her lips, and kissed it pas- 
sionately; then cried again a little, but very softly; 
then went on: 

“«¢_ my own darling, is more than I can tell; but 
I do hope and trust it mayn’t be many months now. 
Perhaps, indeed, in a few weeks I may hold my Flory 
to my heart, and try and tell her my gratitude for all 
her love and kindness to a sinful man. If ever any- 
thing good comes of a careless, harum-scarum chap 
like me, dear Flora, it’s all your work.’ 

“All my work!” murmured the girl. ‘Asif any 
one deserving the name of woman could have acted 
otherwise! Dear, kind fellow! So anxious to pre- 
vent my feeling of self-reproach! But I do, Richard, 
I do; and it shall be the study of my life to make you 
as happy as your loving heart deserves.” 

A knock came at this moment at the bed-room 
door. The servant of the house entered with a mes- 
sage. 

“If you please, miss, there’s a gentleman down- 
stairs asking for you. I told him you wasn’t up yet, 
but he said it didn’t matter, he’d wait.” 

“A gentleman to see me!” cried Flora, with a vivid 
flush, and flying tothe door. “If it should be— 
But no; that’s impossible. Who can it be, I won- 
der? O, I know; that tiresome Indian captain— 
Captain Austin. Very well, Mary. Say I'll be down 
directly.” 

Flora hastened to restore her treasured letters to 
their hiding-place, and put the finishing touches to 
her dress. 

‘“‘ For a moment I half fancied it might be Richard,” 
she said; ‘“‘ but he would surely have written. And 
now in his stead that odious captain, with his bold, 
impudent face and his crafty eyes. Ugh! what a 
contrast!” 

Flora shuddered, as she went down-stairs. A man 
in a gray overcoat‘was standing by the window in 
the sitting-room, looking out upon the street. He 
faced round eagerly as Flora entered and rushed with 
acry of joy into herarms. The visitor was Richard 
Malton! Incoherent exclamations, half-broken sen- 
tences, kisses, tears and sighs form the language of 
re-united lovers all over the world, and in every rank. 
Minutes passed before the two were so far composed 
as to speak an intelligible word. 

“Stand back!” cried Malton, holding Flora at 
arm’s length. ‘Stand back from me a bit, my girl, 
till I get a good look at your bonny face! So, that’s 
well. Prettier than ever you are, Flory; and better 
than pretty, for I see you’re good! 0, if thou couldst 
only know how I’ve managed to live so long without 
thee! Tell me, Flory, have you found the time pass 
slowly too?” 

Bending his head, he read the answer in her swim- 
ming eyes, upturned to his with a blissful look. 

“We'll never part again, my girl!” he cried. 
“Never this side the grave. Your lot and mine are 
one now; though that’s not saying much either,” he 
added, with a sudden change and drop in his voice. 
‘It’s but a poor fate I’ve to offer. The lot of a dis- 
graced and punished man, Flora, with a lost char- 
acter to retrieve, isn’t a prospect for any woman to 
be proud of. Forgive my selfishness in dreaming of 
you to share it. I love you too well to let you throw 
yourself away.” 

“ Shall I tell you what makes you think yourself 
unworthy?” she rejoined, looking steadily into his 
face. ‘Not love for me; not even humility; no, 
Richard—pride!” 

“Pride;” he repeated, starting. ‘‘ Heaven knows 
I’m not the one to be proud of anything. ’Tisn’t for 
a disgraced and punished man to feel pride! No, 
Flory; there yo’re quite wrong.” 

“Yes, Richard, I repeat—it is pride! Pride that 





anything toa woman. Don’t be deceived, my dear; | 
I know you better than you know yourself. But , 
what if I tell you, in turn, that you’re quite—quite 
wrong. That it’s I, after all, whoam in your debt; | 
not you in mine. That it’s I who must come to ask | 
you for everything — forgiveness, happiness, and | 
love?” 

She raised his hand and placed it caressingly 
against her neck, stroking it gently, while she looked 
into his face, and poured forth rapid words. 
‘Forgiveness, fur being the means—the innocent 
means, I know; yet still the means—of your misfor- 
tune. Without me, it would never have happened. 
Happiness I shall find in devoting my life to your 
welfare; in watching over you, comforting, aiding, 
helping, and encouraging in the hard task that 
lies before you. Love, my Richard, I need not sue 
for.” 

Evidently touched by her enthusiasm, he let his 
arm steal gradually round her waist again, and drew 
her to him. 

“But, Flory, love,” he murmured, “recollect it 
will be a heavy fight against the world. I’ve noth- 
ing left to offer. 

“No?” she returned. ‘Nothing? Why, you've 
strong arms and a stout heart, a steady will and a 
firm determination to doright. With these, men 
achieve victories.” 

“Think o’ the shame of being sneered at as a 
convict’s wife,” he continued. ‘ How will you bear 
to be pointed at with scorn as the girl who linked 
herself to a gaol-bird?” 

“ Who'll dare to scorn me?” she demanded, tossing 
back her head, proudly, “The world? Let it. What 
shall I care? You are my world, dear Richard; 
henceforth, my duty and my heart both keep me 
here. Let those scoff who will. Secure of my hus- 
band’s love, certain I’m adding to his happiness, and 
helping him to do his duty, no sneer will hurt me for 
an instant.” 

“Was ever a poor fellow so hardly tried?” cried 
Dick, in his tribulation. ‘I’m sore tempted to take 
yo at yor word, my darling. Without yo I’m a lost 
an’ ruined man, I know; but I can’t bear the thought 
of chaining you to my miserable fate. Better let me 
go, Flory, an’ try to work out my repentance alone. 
For yor own sake, I implore yo, let me go.” 

“Never!” she cried, triumphantly, and nestled 
closer to his breast. ‘‘ Never of my own free will, 
dear Richard; never with life! I'll save you in spite 
of yourself, and I wont be cast off. You’ve no right 
to cast me off. You belong tome, and 1 wont part 
with you. I'll follow you through the world, my dear, 
and share whatever Fate may have in store—good or 
evil, happiness or misery, success or failure; I don’t 
care which, so long as we are together. You’ll find 
me a hindrance, dear; [’ll be a help. When you’ré 
sad, I'll cheer you; when you’re vexed, I’ll comfort 
you; when you’re ill, I'll be your loving little nurse. 
I’ll never repine, dear; never be discontented, never 
despair; but never, my own Richard—no, never— 
never give you up!” 

Richard was not proof against this affectionate ap- 
peal. His arms flew open, and he strained her pas- 
sionately to his throbbing heart. 

“ Thou’st conquered, Flory! Thou’st conquered!” 
he cried. ‘ Do with me what thou wilt, for I’m as 
weak as a babby in thy hands. Come what will, we'll 
face the world together. It shall go hard if love an’ 
honesty don’t carry the day.” 

When the emotion of the now happy pair had in 
some degree subsided, the question that necessarily 
arose was of Dick’s immediate future. 

“‘T must just look out for work, Flory,” he said, 
“and that the sooner the better. The chaplain at 
Portland was right when he told me to beware of the 
idle hand. The question is, what can I get, to do, 
not what I should like. No matter how humble, the 
point is to get some employment at once. Yo can’t 
help me there, I suspect.” 

“I’m afraid not, dear,” she answered, with a 
thoughtful smile. ‘Stay, though; perhaps—but no. 
I do know of something, certainly; but in so very low 
a position, I hardly like to speak of it.” 

Out with it, Flory. I must begin at the bottom 
of the ladder, yo know, and climb up gradually to the 
top. Taint for me to have any choice. What is it, 
my girl?” 

“There is a vacancy for a porter at Batley & 
Nephew’s,” she answered, hesitatingly. ‘‘ Mr. Bat- 
ley was asking me only yesterday if I could recom- 
mend somebody. I said no, little thinking then—” 

** How soon yo’d have an application for the berth,” 
he replied, laughing. ‘ That’ll do to begin with, 
Flory. I shall be lucky to start so well. Let me once 
get my foot on the ladder, my dear, an’ I trust ina 
few months yo’ll see me go steadily up.” 





CHAPTER X. 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 


Fiora’s recommendation sufficed to procure the 
humble post which was now the object of Dick Mal- 
ton’s ambition. He entered upon his duties as porter 
to the firm of Batley & Nephew the following day. 
When asked where Dick had been employed before, 
she answered that he had been long absent from Eng- 
land, and had only just returned. Mr. Batley was 
satisfied. 

“Tl take the young man on your recommenda- 
tion, Miss Lee,” he said to his fore-woman; “ he 
couldn’t have better. And you, my lad, a word of 
advice. Recollect that though you begin in an hum- 
ble capacity now, it depends upon yourself to rise. 
Be honest, sober and industrious, and you'll soon 





prevents you—the man—from being indebted for 


improve your position. I’m always ready to pro- 
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mote a deserving man. Your future is in your own 
hands.” 

For the remainder of the day Dick felt as if he trod 

onair. To pass as much time with Flora as might 
be, he hired a lodging in the street adjoining that in 
which she lived. Early in the morning, and after 
business hours at night, the re-united pair traversed | 
the streets, walked up and down beneath the shade 
of the trees in the parks, or, taking up their station 
in a recess of one of the bridges spanning the Thames, 
let the great tide of humanity surge by, while they 
touched lightly on past sufferings, and dwelt at rap- 
turous length upon the more engaging theme of fu- 
ture prospects. How happy they were! How much 
more happy they meant to be! What ample recom- 
pense for bygone sorrows they would take in the long 
life hoped to pass together! 
A month passed away. In all that time Dick heard 
nothing of his enemy Supple, and, in truth, he had 
almost forgotten the fact of his existence. Unsus- 
picious himself, it never occurred to his inexperience 
that this was precisely the course the schemer would 
be likely to adopt to throw him off his guard. Poor 
Dick Malton! A child might have battled witha 
giant with almost as much possibility of success as 
he had in setting his simple honesty of purpose against 
the practised wiles of his opponent. 

Returning late one evening from a walk with Flora, 
Dick’s landlady told him a gentleman had been in- 
quiring when he would be likely to be home. 

bad 1 to be a mi , the gent did,” said the 
woman. ‘Leastways, he spoke very grave an’ sol- 
emn, an’ had a big book under his arm. O, he left 
this’ere card, too, an’ said he’d call again.” 

“ Walker—Rev. Josiah Walker!” muttered Dick, 
looking at the card. ‘I don’t know any clergyman 
of that name.” 

* Said he was the brother-in-law 0’ some bishop or 
other. Drat the name!—what was it? O, Bishop o’ 
Birmingham—no, Bermondsey, I think—or some- 
thin’ o’ that sort. I forgets. You’ll find out, no 
doubt, when he comes agin. O, here the gentle- 
man is!” 

Dick Malton turned. Close at his elbow stood a 
stoutish, elderly personage, with white whiskers and 
grizzled hair, sedately dressed in black. 

“ Want me, sir?” asked Dick, touching his hat. 


“Tf your name is Richard Malton—yes,” replied 
the visitor. ‘I should like to have a word or two 
with you, if you please. Will you step down the 
street with me?” 

He led the way out into the thoroughfare, Dick 
following in some surprise, but without the faintest 
distrust. The garb of the visitor, his sacred calling, 
his eminently respectable air and manner, would 
have made him strangle any latent suspicion indig- 
nantly at its birth. 

“T shallintroduce my business best,’ began the 
pseudo-clergyman, “ by telling you that I am an old 
friend—a college chum, in fact—of the chaplain of 
Portland. It was from him I obtained your address.” 

Dick bowed. 

“My friend has acquainted me with the circum- 
stances of your case. I have promised him to call 
upon you from time to time, and give you any advice 
in my power.” 

“You’re very good, sir, I’m sure. It’s like the 
chaplain’s kindness. He was ma best friend and 
coomforter when I nearly despaired. I wrote to him 
last week, telling him I’d got employment.” 

“ That’s well! I was almost afraid I’d put my foot 
in it,” thought the dissembler. ‘A singular coinci- 
dence has led me to visit you earlier than I antici- 
pated,” he went on. ‘The duties of my profession 
bring me a great deal among the poorer—I fear I 
must also say the criminal—classes residing at the 
east end of the town. In this way I was requested 
last night to attend one who, I find, has done youa 
grievous wrong.” 

Me!” ejaculated Dick, staring at his companion 
by the flickering glare of a gas-lamp near which they 
stood. 

The visitor nodded. His back was towards the 
light, so that his features were not plainly visible. 
He held a handkerchief to his mouth, and coughed 
frequently while he spoke, rendering it not easy al- 
ways to distinguish what he said. 

“ There’s only one man I know of in all the world 
who’s ever injured me!” cried Dick, excitedly. 
“ Surely you can’t mean him.” 

“ Unlikely as it seems that one who has led such 
an evil life should require the services of a minister 
of religion,” returned the visitor, gravely, “you 
have yet guessed rightly. The person to whom I 
allude is that unhappy and misguided man, John 
Supple.” 

“Then, don’t have anything more to do with him, 
sir!” exclaimed Dick Malton. ‘ Don’t go near him, 
or think of him, or speak to him again. He’s the 
wickedest and most deceiving scoundrel on the face 
of the earth. Don’t believe a word he says, sir, for 
it’s sure to be a lie.” 

The clergyman raised his hand deprecatingly. ‘I 
can excuse your vehemence, my young friend,” he 
replied, “ although I trust it is now misapplied. You 
will admit, however, that my vocation does not per- 
mit me to deny such relief as is in my power to the 
gravest criminal. The heavier the burden of sin, in- 
deed, the more is it incumbent upon us not to reject 
the penitent and the castaway. This poor man is 
now upon his deathbed.” 

“Dying!” cried Dick, exultantly. ‘Then there’ll 
be one villain less in the world! Sir, that’s the best 
news I’ve heard since I came back to Lunnun.” 

His companion gently rebuked his vindictiveness. 








“Tam afraid you will require much chastening be- 


fore you finally conquer the unregenerate spirit,’’ he 
said. ‘Still, considering all you have suffered 
through this man’s wickedness, I can hardly blame 
you. Supple is quite aware of his, humanly speaking, 
hopeless condition; I really think he is sincerely 
penitent for his evil deeds. Heaviest of all, he tells 
me, weighs upon his soul the crime for which you 
were unjustly punished. He begs you, through me, 
not to refuse forgiveness to a dying man.” 

“What!” cried Dick, in vehement anger. ‘ For- 
give the wretch who stole from me three o’ the best 
years of my youth, blasted my good name, an’ my 
happiness, an’ sent me to bear the stamp o’ the felon 
an’ the convict all my life! Noa, sir. I aint a re- 
vengeful man, nor a proud one; but there’s one thing 
I can’t bring myself to stoop to, an’ that’s to forgive 
Jack Supple!” 

He turned away. His companion went after him, 
laid his hand upon his arm, and tried to pacify him. 

“Believe me, I quite appreciate your feelings, my 
young friend,” he said, earnestly. ‘* Ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred, in your position, would give 
way to precisely the same outburst of honest indig- 
nation; but I had hoped to find in you the exception- 
al case—the hundredth. Rise superior to the anger 
I admit it is only natural you should feet, and pardon 
this unhappy sinner. Remember it is more godlike 
to give than to receive.” 

“Taint godlike at all,’ retorted Dick, doggedly. 
“1’m only a plain, sinful man; and I can’t—no, nor I 
wont forgive the scoundrel who has caused me all 
this woe.” 

“Putting the matter in another light, as a mere 
matter of prudence, I would advise you not to reject 
his prayer. If you can only conquer your reluctance 
so far as to see the man, and tell him you forgive him, 
I have little doubt I can prevail upon him in return, 
tosign an admission of his guilt. Your innocence 
will then be pletely established. Your ch t 
and good name—upon which you reasonably set so 
high a value—will be restored, and he will have made 
all the atonement in his power. Could you not, 
with this prospect, prevail upon yourself to forgive 
him?” 

The temptation was great, and the Reverend 
Josiah Walker eloquent. After considerable further 
persuasion, Dick yielded, and accompanied his visitor 
at once. 








CHARITABLE MEN. 

Some men will talk to you for an hour on charity 
and give nothing to the poor. We know of one ec- 
centric genius, who does not put his name to sub- 
scription papers, yet is liberal after his style. He has 
ahabit of pouncing upon urchins and frightening 
them, when he encounters them. 

* Hallo!” he shouts. ‘How dare you, you young 
vagabonds, playing in the streets! Pretty games, 
indeed! gambling in the day-time. Who are you?” 

This to the small boy whom he has collared. 

“Please, sir!—please, sir!—please sir!” cries the 
boy. 

“«*Please, sir!’ I don’t ‘please, sir.” Who are 
you? What’s your name?” 

“ Johnny Bradley, sir.” 

“Where's your father?” 

“Dead, sir; please, sir.” 

“And your mother?” 

** She’s along o’ father, please, sir.” 

“ No father and no mother?” 

** No, sir, please, sir?” 

“ How do you get your living?” 

“ Don’t get a living, please, sir. I’m astreet-boy.” 

“You young rascal, not to have a father and moth- 
er! How dare you do it?” 

The boy begins to ery. 

“Don’t do that to me, sir!” says the man. “Come 
along; and you’’—to the other boys—‘‘come with 
him.” 

The other boys—the fear of the policeman before 
their eyes—hang back. 

“Come along,” repeats the man; “I shan’t hurt 
you.” And there is something, despite his roughness, 
that re-assures the urchins, and they follow him. 

They walk till they reach a detached house—half 
cottage, half villa. The grim man opens a back 
door. and they find themselves near a comfortable- 
looking stable. 

“Cook,” says the grim man to a woman short of 
stature and brief of breath, “give these young vil- 
lains something to eat. They have the audacity to 
be hungry, and after dinner-time too.” 

The cook finds substantial scraps in the larder, 
and the boys feed in what may be called a semi-circle 
of astonishment. 

“Now, have you had enough?” asks the cook’s 
master. 

“Yes, sir, please, sir, thank’ee, sir.” 

“And will you ever play buttons again?” 

“No, sir,” in loud chorus. 

“Tf you do, I’m down upon you like a thousand of 
brick. And now be off, and be good boys if you can.” 

Surely this sort of men are more truly charitable 
than those who on principle never give to beggars. 
There are, of course, many impostors among these 
boys, left to run the streets uncared-for. But for one 
impostor, there are nine really hungry and wretched, 
who will reward your care with gratitude and stead- 
iness. In giving help we should enterin tono mental 
bargains as to a return of gratitude. The act of 
charity rewards itself. Ifit be better that a thou- 
sand guilty should escape rather than one innocent 
should suffer, rather be imposed upon a hundred 
times than refuse a deserving supplicant. If not, 
what can be the meaning of that divine precept 





whose commencement is, “‘ Who giveth tothe poor?” 
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[Written for The Flag of our Tnion. on.) 
SILENT SPEECH. 


BY H. L. ABBEY. 


What is this that in your eyes 
Speaks so mutely when we kiss? 


What the meanings that arise 
From your blushes ?—what is this? 


Ah, you love me !—that you own; 
But your eyes say something more— 
Tiptoe pansies, overblown 
By the wind, pure odors pour. 


You to me are kirk and shrine— 
Velvet cheeks that flush and fade, 
Citron-tinctured Azureline, 
Lava necklace, dark brown braid. 


Stili this lingering hand and kiss! 
But the meaning is unsaid. 

I shall well know what it is, 
On the day that we are wed. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LITTLE ZOE. 


BY ‘MIRIAM ALLEN. 


Tur heavy tones of a funeral bell smote the April 
air. Aline of carriages was forming before one of 
the finest old houses in Portsmouth. Many people 
occupied these carriages, and were dressed in deepest 
mourning. Meanwhile, the chief mourner looked 
down upon the imposing cortege with wondering eyes, 
and clapped her baby hands, as the hearse, with its 
nodding plumes, moved away. 

Ah, poor little Zoe! She did not know it was her 
mother that the splendid black carriage was taking 
from her; she did not know that her father was thou- 
sands of miles away; saddest of all, she did not 
know that she, sole heiress of that father’s love and 
fortune, was an ugly, misshapen child—hopelessly 
deformed. 

Captain Asher Mallory, on this soft April afternoon, 
was nearing the pleasant harbor of Queenstown. Its 
strong resemblance to a New England harbor that he 
loved, brought again to his mind the oft-recurring 
memory of home, and what was the heart and life of 
that home—his fair, young wife. The spires, the 
green waves, the plainly-defined wharves, all grew 
hazy, and resolved into a cherished scene—his part- 
ing with Sophia. 

How lovely she looked as she stood in the twilight, 
trying to smile away the nameless fear that shadowed 
her blue eyes! She, the frail, timid one, saying, with 
her farewell, words of cheer to the strong yet de- 
sponding man, as he was forced, by the demands of 
business, to part from her. 

The scene was too sad and suggestive to look long 
upon, and he turned with relicf to the brighter pic- 
ture his fancy painted—the meeting. He saw Sophia 
—not pale and sorrowful, as he left her, but radiant 
with joy. Then he tried to imagine, though poorly, 
the sweet face of their child he had never seen. 

He had received letters in Liverpool—a flock of 
white-winged envelopes, bearing congratulations 
from his numerous relatives—a lengthy and yet cov- 
ert epistle from the family physician, and, dearer 
than all, the few tremulous lines from Sophia—“I 
can only send my love, dearest Asher—will write 
more next time.” 

“The next time!” Alas, that was never to come! 
Soon after landing at Queenstown, Captain Mallory 
learned the sad tidings that dashed his brimming cup 
of joy. Sophia was dead. The child lived, but he 
must prepare himself to hear of her death at any 
time, for she had inherited her mother’s delicacy. 
The sadder fact of the child’s defurmity no one dared 
communicate. 

The most pitiless assassin, with “malice afore- 
thought,” never so desired the death of a victim as 
did the watchful attendants of Zoe Mallory desire her 
death. Those who knew her father’s relentless pride, 
could well appreciate that desire. But, notwithstand- 
ing, the child continued to live and thrive, assuch chil- 
dren usually do. Every day was additional proof of 
her vigor, and alas! of her deformity. 

Had her mother been blessed with any living rela- 
tives, they might have cherished the poor little 
dwarf. As it was, she was only an object of aversion 
to her father’s family, who dreaded Captain Mallory’s 
return, and could not be grateful enough when he 
wrote that he must go to China, and might not come 
back to America for two or three years. His letter 
was full of tender inquiries and directions for his 
child. “She must be named Sophia,” he wrote, 

*‘ and educated, so far as possible, in all the tastes of 
her sainted mother, whom 1 hopé she resembles.” 
It was a well-meant but most disastrous falsehood 
that all her relatives agreed upon—to deepen this 
impression, trusting that death or continued absence 
might veil the truth. 

During a weary exile of four years, the lonely man 
cherished this one joy of his life. A deep-rooted affec- 
tion for his unseen child strengthened with time, till 
it became almost idolatry. At last he arrived in 
Portsmouth. He came unannounced, for he wished 
to surprise his child, and painted her rapture at sight 
of her father, whom, he doubted not, she loved with 
affection equal to his own. He fancied a daughter as 
lovely as his beautiful wife, but with all the softer 
loveliness of childhood. Never, never again should 
his departure shadow the brow of the one he loved 

best. He would abandon sea-going, and devote his 


tions and resolves like these, he walked rapidly up 
the familiar street, unlocked the hall door, and ap- 
peared in the well-known sitting-room. The warm 
sunshine smiled, as of yore, through the eastern win- 
dow. Ah, how it had used to tinge with glits of gold 
the rich, auburn hair he loved—but these black elf- 
locks, straying over the weird little face that looked 
up to his, no magic of sun could ever beautify. 
Captain Mallory started, witha feeling akin to fear, 
at the hideous figure that now raised itself to the 
miserable dimensions its dwarfish stature allowed. 
Was he dreaming on some green-ringed turf? 

“ Go ’way, strange man!” said a voice which might 
have been a bassoon’s, but was really the wretched 
dower of the little goblin before him. 

“Come here, Puck!” exclaimed Captain Mallory, 
his curiosity overcoming his aversion. ‘ How came 
you here? Are you a playmate of Sophia’s? I 
should hope not!” 

The queer, bright eyes became misty with a presage 
of woe—then they flashed an odd, old glance of pride. 
“Come here!” pursued Captain Mallory, with im- 
patience. The child, or whatever it was, dragged 
itself with painful, limping step across the carpet, 
and quietly laid her hand in his. Then, for the first 
time, a suspicion of the truth shot, like a poisoned 
arrow, to the proud father’s heart. That dainty little 
hand! How well he recognized every graceful curve 
and dimple, from the rosy, delicate finger-tips, to the 
fair wrist—the mocking counterpart of that dearer 
hand, which now, by the cruel chemistry of nature, 
was changed to churchyard violets. 

“What are you?” he demanded, madly. 
“She—the one you spoke about,” said the harsh 
voice. 

“OGod! Not Sophia?” 

“Yes, that one; but they don’t call me all of her.” 
“T should think not,” he exclaimed, wildly, quiv- 
ering with dreadful emotion, but still clasping the 
lovely little hand, that had its fascination for him. 


“IT mean,” exclaimed the child, with that disagree- 
able, grating voice, unlike anything earthly, “I mean 
they don’t call me all of her name, only the first two 
letters.” 

“ What—S-0?” 

“Yes, Zo,” repeated the child, in her guttural way. 
“Very well. Your name shall be Zoe. Let no one 
dare call you Sophia.” 

The child drew back—a preternatural will staying 
her tears, while her heart bled as only such a child 
can know. 

Captain Mallory rose from his chair, and staggered 
blindly towards the door. He stopped when he 
reached it, to look back upon the well-known room. 
There was the open grate,in the blush of whose 
warmth he had knelt with his lovely bride, and 
childishly built ‘air-castles,” whose corner-stones 
were the ruby coals before them. There was the 
velveted lounge, where he had so many times seen 
Sophia sleeping—as lovely as the fabled “Beauty.” 
There was the identical work-table, with its fairy 
basket; there the books they had read together, and, 
standing near them, this unwelcome, malignant 
sprite! 

Sunshine and firelight might sparkle and glow— 
that room was dark, forever! Loving wife and fairy 
dream of childhood vanished into the blackest reality 
that ever cursed a human heart. 

Captain Mallory looked his fate sternly in the face. 
For one moment a feeling of paternal affection sub- 
dued him. He kissed the fair, small hand that trem- 
bled against the oaken bookcase. Then, as he looked 
at the horrible little figure, he said, harshly: 

‘Remember, you have no father, and I have no 
child!” 

A moment more, and ho was gone. The nurse and 
cook came into the room a half-hour later, and were 

hocked, with mingled joy and dread, at sight of Zoe 
lying stiff upon the carpet, her face white and cold. 
Could she be dead? They raised her gently. Ah, 
no! Those harsh, agonizing groans proved life vigor- 
ous yet—a life capable of most vital suffering and 
endurance. They could not understand the strange 
story the child recounted in a broken, dreadful way ; 
they were enlightened fully, upon receiving a letter 
from Captain Mallory, full of bitter reproaches. It 
was addressed to his sisters. It disclaimed all interest 
in ‘“‘ the horror,” as he called poor Zoe, beyond pro- 
vision for her subsistence, for which he made ample 
allowance. 

He had left his native land forever—more desolate 
and desperate than ‘‘ Childe Harold.” When fairly 
off at sea, his passion of pride spent, a sensitive con- 
science unmercifully scourged him for his cruel con- 
duct. He vowed to return home after this voyage, 
and make what amends he could for his wrong. He 
did not live to make amends. The ship was lost at 
sea, and all on board were drowned. 

And poor little Zoe? She had a true conscience, 
or she would have grasped the blessing of death, 
likewise. It was not destined for her then. Her lot 
was to live, which, in her case, meant—fo suffer. 

Her aunts and uncles were all married, and shrank 
from receiving a repulsive dwarf among their rosy 
children. She was passionately fond of books. 
“Blessed be boarding-schools!” exclaimed her per- 
plexed relatives, with a sigh of relief. Accordingly, 
after being tolerated with ill grace till she was ten, 
she was sent to the Alderbrook Institution, for an 
indefinite period. 





school till Zoe had reached ‘Ge 8 age of sixteen—not 
“sweet sixteen,” by any means. Years, which to | 
other girls gave grace for awkwardness, only devel- | 
oped the frightful appearance of the unfortunate 
child, 

Her immense wealth gained her a few constant 
associates, who endured her presence for the generous 
gifts she lavished. The lady teachers considered her 
the skeleton of their lives, for a humane necessity 
required them to have a care over their health, and 
that involved a good deal of personal attention from 
these ladies aforesaid, who were not at all like Flor- 
ence Nightingale. 

They were relieved, at last, by the advent of Janet 
Somers—one of the two characters I have alluded to. 
If there was one text above another in Holy Writ 
which Janet thought particularly incumbent upon 
her, it was this—‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 
She was qualified for this, both physically and men- 
tally: physically, because she had inherited from her 
Scotch descent asturdy endurance ; mentally, because 
she was endowed with that un-common gift of com- 
mon-sense. This nicely directed the quick sympathies 
that were excited by any objects of compassion. 

As for personal appearance, Janet could boast noth- 
ing beyond a good-natured, sensible expression, and 
quiet, agreeable manners—the result of womanly 
tact, or the “common-sense” aforesaid. Her com- 
plexion was light, but not clear; her eyes of grind- 
stone color; her hair a pale amber, and not remarkable 
for quality or quantity. 

At first sight of her, Zoe knew she had found a 
friend. Janet, scorning exteriors, saw in Zoe not the 
dwarf that she was, ‘ but the angel that she might 
be.” Thenceforth the girls were room-mates and 
friends—harmonious on every subject but one, and 
that was the new-comer [ have not yet introduced. 

I never saw but one person atall like Laurent May. 
I don’t believe there is another. He was eighteen 
when he came to Alderbrook to fit for college. He 
had not been there a day, when he was loved by 
every temperament in school. I am only stating the 
exact truth, when I say that ‘none knew him but to 
love him.” He was that “rara avis”—a universal 
favorite that is not a hypocrite. He adopted a reverse 
dogma to that of the “ Mansfield Miller ’—he loved 
everybody, and everybody loved him. His first im- 
pression was always of something ineffably bright 
and charming —like spring flowers, or what you 
please. 

It was his nature really that made him so attractive. 
That, I believe, would so have permeated any organ- 
ization—short of actual deformity—as to have made 
him beautiful. As it was, interior and exterior har- 
monized. His figure was grace incarnate. His fea- 
tures regular, and so nicely cut that they would have 
thrilled a sculptor. His changing blue eyes and 
wonderful smile relieved any marble effect his face 
might have in repose. Very expressive, too, was the 
bright, curling hair that rested on his brow, “ like 
sunshine on snow,” “ gold on a white rose-leaf,” and 
yet not like anything but its own matchless beauty. 


Laurent May was not stainless perfection. He was 
a lineal descendant of Adam, and not half so indus- 
trious as that hard-working gardener. The teachers, 
who, every one, loved him as the apple of their eye, 
were obliged to administer very serious scoldings for 
his reckless neglect of lessons—especially mathemat- 
ics. Zoe already loved him, at a distance, and fancied, 
with her melancholy imagination, that if she were 
only as lovely as the sainted mother she sometimes 
prayed to, this bright, unapproachable star might 
perhaps like her, as he did every one else. 

Fancies like these absorbed her, as she crouched in 
a vacant recitation-room, one autumn twilight. The 
door opened, and Laurent May ran in, searching 
‘here, there and everywhere,” for a missing geome- 
try. Zoe knew it was in the window-seat near her, 
but dared not tell him so. Since the dreadful day 
when her father disowned her, she never forgot how 
her harsh voice might affect a stranger. She held 
the book to him silently. 

“O, thank you!” exclaimed Laurent, looking ad- 
miringly upon the exquisite hand that was all the 
fairer contrasted with the darkly-bound volume. 
“You have saved me from another scolding, Miss 
Mallory.” 

“Why, have you had one already?” Zoe could not 
help asking. 

“OQ, dear! yes;”’ and Laurent flung himself on a 
desk in a despairing way. ‘Miss Mallory, I hate 
mathematics! I never can see through geometry! 
Do help me.” 

Zoe looked up distrustfully, but met only sincerity 
in those childish, clear eyes. 

Geometry was Zve’s forte. By the perverse law of 
our nature that makes us admire what we do not 
possess, Zoe’s chief delight was harmony. Hence, 
drawing, painting, sculpture, the beauty of fitness— 
curves, angles and squares—all had their bitter charm 
for her. 

Laurent divined her acquiescence before she gave 
it, and had brought book, slate and himself to her 
side. Zoe succeeded in making darkness light to 
him, with a facility none of his teachers could com- 
mand, 

**I do believe you could make a scholar of me, Miss 
Mallory,” said he, earnestly. ‘May I come to you 
once in a while for help? No, I wont ask it—it would 
bore you to death.” 








Here she made such unheard-of progress in her 
studies, that she became the curiosity—though hardly 
the pride—of the school. It was a “‘ mixed ’”school— 
so termed, containing not only more than one sex, 





ea to the happiness of the little Sophia. With emo- 


but an infinite number of characters. Two of these | 
I must delay to introduce. They did not enter the! ‘I can’t do anything in return,” said he, with his | no less, no more, than we are now. Nay, Janot, don’t 


“Do let me be of some use in the world,” pleaded 
| Zoe, forgetting, in her earnestness, her disagreeable 
| voice. ‘I would be very happy to help you, if I 
| could.” 

Laurent blushed with pleasure. 


indescribably charming manner; “you must fancy 
| I’m a dunce of a brother of yours, and then perhaps 

| you'll be interested not to have me scolded so much. 
| Ah, there’s the supper-bell!” 
He picked up Zoe’s crutches, and handed them to 
her with such easy grace, that she for the moment 
forgot her deformity, and received them as noncha- 
lantly as another girl would have received her fan. 


That was the beginning of a “ brother and sister” 
arrangement, which for Laurent gained high rank in 
his classes, and great credit for his compassionate at- 
tention to ‘that poor dwarf.” For Zoe, words can- 
not tell how much this new alliance gained. She was 
no longer the melancholy sprite of old. Sometimes 
there was a sweet, happy light in her eyes that almost 
beautified the strange face. But Janet doubted the 
wisdom of so much “brotherhood,” as she called 
it. 

This was the only point of difference between the 
two girls. The poor little dwarf sometimes dimly 
perceived the propriety of her friend’s remonstrances, 
but her great need of sympathy, which Laurent lay- 
ished on all his acquaintances, and her among the 
rest, overcame all scruples. 

About this time, Zoe had the misfortune to read 
some flighty essays on “ affinity,” and kindred topics. 
“ Olive” was also a favorite book. She could not 
flatter herself that, as in ‘‘ Miss Rothesay’s” case, 
her deformity was disappearing with her years. Ah, 
no! the ugly hump, the unequal limbs, the unnatural 
appearance—all the same. But she cherished a wild, 
impossible theory, that as Laurent was so necessary 
to her, she might be to him, and thus this precarious 
companionship could not be broken. She did not 
dream of marriage—she only believed that the pres- 
ent state of things might continue. Janet found it 
impossible to divest Zoe of her delightful dreams. In 
fact, it seemed cruel to do so. 

One evening she was walking in the hall, thinking 
of her pitiful little charve, and wondering what 
would become of her. Her reverie was broken by 
voices in the hall above. She recognized them at 
once—the harsh, guttural tones, harsher for their un- 
usual earnestness, mingled with the gay, musical 
voice of Laurent May. 

They approached the stairs. ‘If you were really 
my ‘little sister,’” he exclaimed, ‘1 know what I 
would do!” 

“ Well, Laurent?” 

“ Carry you down those horrid, long stairs;” and, 
“suiting the action to the word,” Laurent lightly 
raised the awkward little figure, crutches and all, 
and ran down the staircase. He did not stop there, 
but walked airily down the dark hall, till he reached 
Zoe’s room. He landed her at the door. 

“I can’t stop to be scolded for my impudence,” he 
laughed. ‘Forgive your ‘brother,’ wont you? 
Good-night, Mignon—dream of me!” 

He did not wait for a reply, but ran gaily back 
through the hall, singing the refrain of an old Span- 
ish serenade. 

Janet shrank a t; then, r 
favorite text, she approached him. 

“ Laurent, I want to speak with you.” 

His blue eyes looked down on her in surprise. 

“Come here,” she said, opening the balcony door. 

“ What do you think of Zoe?” she asked, sternly, 
when they were alone in the moonlight. 

“Why, Janet!” he exclaimed, anxiously. “Is 
she ill? You look as if I were a whole council of 
doctors.” 

‘Laurent May,” said Janet, with persistent grav- 
ity, ‘don’t you think Zoe Mallory should be treated 
as well as any other young lady of her age?” 

“Certainly, Janet; and a great deal better, too. 
poor child!” 

‘Laurent, I believe you are honorable, and I’m 
sure, it you ever sin, it is from thoughtlessness—but 
what is all this tending to?” 

“What is all what tendi 
rent, perplexed. 

“T wish you would not make me explain,” sighed 
Janet. “But, suppose, for instance, a young gentle- 
man makes himself so agreeablé to a young lady 
that he is the chief comfort and joy of her life, ought 
he not to pledge himself to be that to her forever; or, 
if he discovers that he has been more to her than he 
thought or meant, should he not cease his attentions 
at once?” 

Laurent laughed—his low, musical laugh. 

“O, dear! Whata cruel hit you give a fellow! 
Let me tell you, Janet: If the ‘young gentleman’ 
were your solemn friend, Miles Boardman, and ‘the 
young lady’ were Miss Janet Somers, and if ‘the 
young gentleman’ studied, sketched and read with 
her, and one evening, overcome by a fond impulse, 
should carry ‘the young lady’ down stairs in his 
arms, and then, having left her at her room, should 
serenade her with her favorite love-song, 1 should 
say, most decidedly, that all this ‘meant something’ 
—or should. But,” continued Laurent, with an in- 
dignant, angry flush, quite unusual to him, “if ‘the 
young gentleman’ is only Laurent May, and ‘the 

young lady’ poor little Zoe Mallory, I declare the 
case is altered.” 

“No, no—it is not!” interrupted Janet. “ Unless 
you love and intend to marry a young lady, you have 
no right to treat her with so much attention—no 
matter who she is.” 

“ You are simply absurd, Janet. You know I like 
| every scholar in this school, for some good trait or 
| other, and Zoe among the rest. I have a tenderer 
feeung for her—poor child !—of course; but as to loy- 
ing anybody, my time hasn’t come. Zoe and I under- 
stand each other. We shall always be good friends— 
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look so! Forgive me for being angry. I really was, | the most sedate business-man you ever heard of. 


a moment since.” 

“You must forgive me, if I am wrong,” said Janet, 
simply. 

“No, no! You are never wrong—only a little ab- 
surd, this once; and I shall prove that by going on 
the same as ever. I know it is a great blessing in 
your life, that you can comfort little Zoe. You would 
not deny me such blessing, would you? You will 
find that your kind, little, old-maidish notions were 
misplaced in this case. Don’t distress poor Zoe with 
this conversation. Of course you will not! Wont 
you shake hands now, and be friends?” 

How could Janet refuse him? No one ever did. 
She went to her room, quite at a loss as to whether 
she had done her duty, or made a fool of herself. 

Shortly after this conversation, Laurent left Alder- 
brook for Yale College. Such a gloom fell over the 
school—as if sunshine were stricken from the sky, 
and it were a perpetual rainy day. Only one of all 
the scholars rejoiced at his going. That was Janet. 
She liked him quite as well as did the others. She 
appreciated fully the charm of his wonderfully fas- 
cinating manner, but she was more than ever satisfied 
that her former convictions were right—that the 
sooner Zoe’s alliance with Laurent was broken, the 
better for the poor child. But absence did not break 
it. Letters came for Zoe with the New Haven post- 
mark, every week, and sometimes every day. Very 
characteristic letters, too, having a personal charm 
about them, that none but Laurent May could im- 
part. Then there were packages of books—German 
literature, “ high-flown,”’ ent ‘ing, unr bl 
just what Zoe most relished, and what, above all, she 
should not have read. Thus matters went on, and 
Zoe contributed her proportion of favors. It was she 
that still solved the knotty probl , and sugg 
odd, brilliant ideas for college themes. Janet some- 

times reproached herself for looking with distrustful 
eyes on this strange friendship, which now complete- 
ly charmed poor Zoe. 

Time passed on. Laurent graduated with honors, 
and—favored child of fortune that he was!—had an 
offer of a profitable and easy situation in New York, 
as soon as he chose to accept. Janet and Zoe finished 
the course of study at Alderbrook, but still remained 
in the Institution—the one as teacher, and the other 
—poor child!—because she had no better home, and 
here she could study, draw and paint, at will. 

One dark, Saturday evening, which still glooms in 
the memory of every Alderbrook scholar then in the 
school, the letter-distributor passed through the quiet 
halls, opening doors gently, for it was a “‘ study hour,” 
and leaving here and there dear messages from home 
and friends. 

Suddenly, a wild, dreadful cry shivered through 
the stillness. Janet Somers left the schoolroom 
where she was presiding,&ind, with a keen prescience 
of evil thrilling through her usually calm manner, 
ran with hurried steps to her room. Ah, poor little 
Zoe! Pangs crueller than death tore her heart, and 
her frame was convulsed in a fearful paroxysm. 

A crowd of excited girls and boys, and no less ex- 
cited and anxious teachers thronged to the room. 
Janet wisely crushed in her hand an open letter she 
saw on the table, and then in her quiet, resistless 
way, dispersed the crowd, and sent for a physician. 
That good man arrived speedily. A composing 
draft he administered stilled the dreadful cries of poor 
Zoe, and she relapsed into an exh ited state, which 
could not be called repose. 

Doctor Brown looked compassionately upon the 
unfortunate sufferer. Janet read the truth in his 





rer 








face. 

“O, doctor—you don’t think she will die?” 

** Not now, certainly,” he said, gravely; “‘ though 
poor child, death would be a happy thing for her. 
She had a marvellous constitution in that deformed 
body, but some sudden blow has broken it. She may 
linger for weeks. I will come to-morrow; and, Miss 
Somers, if you love her, and wish to prolong her life, 
you must be her only attendant;” and he went 
away. 

“Do I love her?” exclaimed Janet. Until this mo- 
ment she did not know how much she loved her. 
Misshapen, ugly form, it yet enclosed a spirit dearer 
to her than any on earth. 

A long, fluttering sigh startled the faithful watcher. 
Zoe’s brown eyes looked up, wearily. There was a 
moment’s uncertainty in their expression, and then 
a noble look dawned in them, which proved that she 
had met and conquered her bitterest foe. 

“Janet,” said she, softly, “‘ have you read it?” 

“No, darling.” 

“ Has any one seen it?” 

“I put it in my pocket the first thing—before any 
one had come to the room. 

“O, bless you! But read it—read it aloud.” 

Janet hesitated, and looked anxiously at Zoe. 

“I can bear it,’’ said the child, a brave smile radi- 
ating her face. 

Janet took the letter from her pocket. It was an 
exquisite little affair, like everything from Laurent. 
The paper, thick, satin-smooth, with a creamy tinge; 
the writing flowing and graceful; the words—who 
would have thought them barbed arrows? 


“My DEAR LITTLE SISTER:—You have always 
known, and shall still know, all the plagues and 
pleasures of your ‘ good-for-nothing brother.’ I am 
just crazy with joy, and want sympathy. Do you 
remember when we read that old sentence in Virgil, 
or somewhere— Nunc quid amor sit cognosco?’ May- 
be I haven’t the Latin just correct, but I have the 
idea! O, Zoe, you should see Alicia! That is her 
name. We are to be married to-morrow, and sail for 
When I return, I’m going to be 


Europe next day. 


While I’m away, you will have a relief from this cor- 
respondence, for I shall be such ‘a bird of passage’ 
that I can’t write. 
and in a year or two I will bring her such wonderful 
treasures from the lands we have read about. 
of the rare paintings and divine marbles I shall see— 
but nothing can compare with Alicia! She is lovelier 
than any dream of the old masters. 

** Guod-by, dear Zoe. I leave you, for a time, to 
the care of good Janet. Mind you don’t forget 

“ LAURENT MAY.” 


Other friends might have raved at this cruel, sweet 
letter. Janet did nothing of the kind. She folded 
it gently, and laid it aside. She dared not look at her 
little charge. She need not have feared—the agony 
was past, and the peace that softened the irregular 
features made angel-beauty there. 

“God bless him evermore!” prayed the broken 
heart. 

Teachers and scholars pitied Janet for what they 
considered her disagreeable tate—to watch, day by 
day, the lingering death of a little, ugly dwarf. They 
did not know that Janet was blessed with angel 
companionship. 

And Laurent? Alas—his honey-moon was brief! 
Unwilling as he was to believe it, he soon found that 
his bride, peerless in outward beauty, had a soul so 
distorted and ugly that poor Zoe’s outward deformity 
was loveliness to it. She had the meanest jealousy, 
that grudged every expression of Laurent’s good- 
will, which he could no more help lavishing on those 
around him, than he could help breathing. Her 
perverse, pettish disposition sowed thorns in every 
day. As one of her acquaintances remarked, ‘She 
isa woman that wants to be somewhere else. She 
was never satisfied; and if, by any mistake, she ever 
reaches heaven, she will despise ‘the tree of life,’ 
because it don’t bear thirteen ‘manner of fruit.’” 
Her discordant spirit so completely expressed itself, 
that all her charm of form and color might as well 
have been deformity. 

Laurent May returned to his native land, a disap- 
pointed man. Those who had known him in his 
happiness, were shocked at the change. Of all per- 
sons in his acquaintance, Alicia Brand was the most 
unsuited to him—the farthest possible from making 
with him a true marriage. And when, shortly after 
landing in New York, Alicia was smitten with a fatal 
fever, none that knew poor Laurent May could 
mourn, 

Long before this, he had felt that the Alicia he 
loved was dead to him—that she had never been but 
an ideal of his fancy. Long before, he knew how 


truly he loved Zoe. The ugly little cripple might, 


look sadly out of place beside his regnant form—their 
spirits were in true affinity. 

As soon as might be after Alicia’s funeral, he set 
forth for Alderbrook, with a childish longing for the 
olden sympathy. He had not heard from his friends 
at the Institute in any way during his absence. He 
drew nearer the “old jail,” as he called it, in his 
boyish days; now, he thought it would be only free- 
dom and rest. The merry scholars were playing at 
ball on the lawn—strange faces, all. He sighed im- 
patiently, and walked up the avenue. Half-way to 
the door, he met a lady whose hand he grasped, 
greatly to her surprise. She did not recognize the 
beautiful face—there was a weary droop to mouth 
and eyelids, which changed the old, bright expression. 

“ Why, Janet!” said Laurent, mournfully, releas- 
ing her hand; “ you are not glad to see me, at all— 
you have forgotten me!” 

Janet flushed with mingled emotions at the well- 
remembered voice, and assured him of welcome, in 
her old, cordial way, though there was blended with 
her manner something of coldness or sorrow. 

“I’m dying to see Zoe!” he exclaimed, with his 
boyish impetuosity. ‘* What—has she left the Insti- 
tution?” he added, interpreting wrongly Janet’s 
expression. 

“Come with me, Laurent,” she said, gently. 
am going to walk. 1 will tell you where she is.” 

He silently followed Janet down the avenue. She 
did not speak—she could not; and there was no need 
of it, for, as she led the way to the little churchyard 
near by, the truth flashed upon poor Laurent. 

*“O, God!” he groaned; “have I not suffered 
enough? My poor little Zoe—too late to tell you of 
my love, and ask your forgiveness!” 

** Not too late for forgiveness, my poor friend,” said 
Janet, with a compassion none else could have be- 
stowed. ‘Her love never changed. Her last words 
were, ‘ God bless Laurent—we shall meet again.’ ” 

“Yes, my own little Zoe,” he said, softly, and with 
an expression of something diviner than happiness 
“we shall meet again!” 

The radiant prospect of ‘“‘the world that is to 
come,’”’ no grave could darken. He knelt beside the 
daisy turf. A pure marble cross above it, bore the 
simple inscription: 


“ZOE MALLORY. 
“ T shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.” 


“y 





A SURPRISED CONFEDERATE. 

A Confederate soldier, snoozing securely, was sud- 
denly roused from his slumber by a clap of the hand 
on his shoulder, accompanied by the remark—‘‘ You 
are my prisoner!” Looking sharply and surprisingly 
at his captor, a tall, slim Green Mountain boy, ‘‘ Gol- 
ly!” said he; “taken prisoner by a Yankee church- 
steeple!” 








Self-love exaggerates our faults as well as our virtues, 





1 shall not forget my little Zoe, | 
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A MASON’S DUTY. 

Nearly every active Mason is, some time or other, 
requested to propose an individual tothe order. Now 
it is not a Mason’s duty to comply with the demand, 
unless satisfied that the ambitious candidate for 
honors is worthy of the trust that would be confided 
in him if accepted by the fraternity. How much 
trouble and anxiety would be saved if brethren would 
be candid with those who are anxious to become 
Masons. If you know that a man’s character will 
not stand the test, tell him so; point out the faults 
that are so glaring to all eyes excepting his own, ask 
him to turn from vices which degrade him, and em- 
brace virtues which ennoble him, and our word for it, 
the person so rebuked will have a more exalted opin- 
ion of Masonry than ever before. Such remarks will 
compel any man to ponder on the subject, and to ap- 
preciate the lines which the craft have drawn around 
them. They will know by such plain language that 
Masons are exclusive, unless proper qualifications can 
be brought to entitle outsiders to penetrate the mys- 
tery of masonic meetings. A brother need not fear 
giving offence on such a peculiar point. In fact it is 
his duty to scan in‘the closest manner the character 
of all who ask for admission to the fraternity, and to 
reject those who are unworthy. 





MARK MASTER’S SONG. 


Mark Masters, all appear, 
Before the Chief Overseer; 
In concert move; 
Let him your work inspect 
For the Chief Architect! 
If there is no defect, 
He will approve. 


Those who have passed the square, 
For your rewards prepare, 

Join heart and hand; 
Each with his mark in view. 
March with the just and true: 
Wages to you are due, 

At your command. 


Hiram, the widow's son, 
Sent unto Solomon 

Our great key-stone: 
On it appears the name 
Which raised high the fame 
Of all to whom the same 

Is truly known. 


Now to the Westward move, 
Where, full of strength and love, 
Hiram doth stand; 
But if impostors are 
Mixed with the unworthy there, 
Caution them to beware, 

Of the right hand. 


Now to the praise of those 

Who triumphed o'er the foes 
Of Mason's art; 

To the praiseworthy three, 

Who founded this degree: 

May all their virtues be 
Deep in our hearts. 





WHAT MASONRY REQUIRES. 

Masons are taught to confide in each other. And 
in this world, where there is so much of cold suspi- 
cion, and jealousy, and distrust, is it not cheerful to 
feel that there are faithful hearts into which we can 
pour our sorrows, and griefs, and wrongs, and be as- 
sured that they will be met by no sneering repulse, 
by no frigid exhortation to take care of yourself, and 
to manage your own affairs better; but rather by a 
warm brotherly sympathy, that is at once interested 
for you, ready to soothe, and counsel, and aid. A 
Mason always has a right, which is recognized by a 
true brother, to ask for sympathy and aid in his trials 
and perplexities, and to fear no betrayal—to dread no 
unkind repulse. In all his relations in life, the 
Mason is taught that, on the one hand it is his duty 
to give, and on the other that he has a right to expect 
countenance and assistance trom his brethren. Other 
things being equal, a Mason has the first claim upon 
a Mason. Of course there is no right to require a 
sacrifice of the domestic or social relations of life; or 
to require a crime of a self-injury; but as I have al- 
ready said, other things being equal, a Mason is always 
bound to prefer a Mason. Is it objected that this isa 
wrong and selfish principle? But how is itso? Is 
not every man conscious of a drawing of affinity to- 
wards some of his fellow-men rather than to others? 
There are some men in whom you prefer to confide, 
with whom you had rather converse, deal in busi- 
ness, be associated on more intimate and ffiendly 
relations, than others. You willaid them as you may 
have opportunity, throw business in their way, and 
seek so far as you can to advance all their interests. 
If there are none towards whom you feel such pro- 
clivities, no man for whose prosperity and happiness 
you feel a warmer interest than for the mass of man- 
kind, you are to be pitied as a poor selfish mortal, 
whose social affections have been frozen by intense 
worldliness; or being frozen in a harsh and ungenial 
nature, have never been thawed by benevolence and 
social sympathy. Now, this genial sympathy, com- 
mon to our humanity in its higher and nobler types, 
Masonry guides along certain prescribed paths. On 
some satisfactory grounds, every man has certain 


| find objects somewhere. 





preferences and leanings towards certain other men. 


| Now other things being equal, Masons prefer Masons. 
There are reasons why they should do so; and in 
doing so, they are only directing into definite channels 


those sympathies and encouragements which must 
if two men sustain to you 
precisely the same general relations, and you by your 
influence can promote the interests of one of them, 


- | you will give that influence in his favor with whom 


you have the most sympathy, for whom you feel the 
warmest affection. You would not injure the other; 
but your aflinities draw you toward your most inti- 
mate friend. Every man is conscious of this, and it 
is right. Masonry requires this; nothing more, noth- 
ing less. Within the limits of right, and justice, and 
honor, a Mason willalways prefer a Mason. Not that 
he will prefer one to his own serious detriment, or to 
the still more endearing claims of wife, and children, 
and kindred. Masonry encourages no neglect of the 
laws of natural and social affection, but it regards 
every Mason as a brother, to be honored, and aided, 
and served, and loved as opportunity may be afforded. 
Like all other good principles, these may be neglected, 
disregarded ; but Iam only speaking of what Masonry, 
in its spirit, requires. 





FAITH IN GOD. 

Mason! thy first homage belongs to God. Adore 
the Supreme Being, who created the universe by an 
act of his will, who conserves it by a continued deed 
of his action, who fills thy heart, but whom the 
human mind cannot conceive of nor define 

Pity the sad delirium of him who closes his eyes to 
the light, and walks in the midst of heavy darkness; 
but be tolerant; keep thyself from hating or perse- 
cuting—the Divinity communicated not to thee to 
avenge its injuries. 

Lift thy thoughts often above the material being 
that encircles thee; throw a look of desire in the supe- 
rior regions that are thy inheritance and true free- 
dom ; for this earthly life is not the end of man. 

Honor God as the author of all good, and virtue as 
the destiny to preserve the good that God has made. 
He has given us reason, to teach us to distinguish 
good froin evil, and the true from the false. 

Cultivate thy reason, as the best and surest means 
to please the Divinity, and to be useful to thy equals. 

Cultivate the sciences, to render reason profitable, 
to establish the love of humanity, and to save thyself 
from the ravages of error and of falsehood. 

God is truth; impart nothing but truth. Walk 
with the torch of reason in search of truth; her only 
object is the elevation and ennoblement of the human 
spirit. 

Arm thyself against reports and opinions, and do 
not admit any proposition without first having exam- 
ined it. 

Show thyself always virtuous; and know always 
how to ally wisdom to prudence, that the love of thy 
equal burn constantly in thy soul; and be worthy of 
the Sublime Architect of the Universe, and thou 
canst with pride call thyself a true child of light. 

But it is in vain that thou wilt say to thy equal, 
there exists one Supreme God, if thou art not to him 
a brother and a friend. 

It is in vain that thou wilt say tothe poor and to 
the orphan, Thou hast a Father in heaven, if thou art 
not a man and father tothem. Forget not that God 
is the one that always has been, that animates and 
governs all the creation by his general providence, of 
his constant and universal principles. Do not probe 
his existence; this search would be vain and criminal. 
It is enough that, day by day and night by night, his 
works announce him, his power, and his mercy; try 
to profit by it. 

O, divine love, celestial light, superior felicity, union 
of human souls, come shape all hearts, come purify 
them, and animate by the same sentiment of love, of 
fraternity, and of goodness, that thy agreeable sub- 
ject unite all men as bretliren and friends! 





MASONS ON PICKET. 

The following is a copy of a letter thrown over to 
our men on picket at the front: Gentlemen :—There 
isone thing you have got and I want; that is,a 
Masonic breastpin. You willknow me by having a 
red ribbon tied tomy gun. Ihave not got any to- 
bacco with me, but I will be on picket to-morrow 
night and will have some. You must think hard of 
us not answering when you speak. Our officers are 
very strict on us. I wish the privates on both sides 
would come to some conclusion and stop this war. I 
think we could make peace right off. Don’t gather 
around those front holes in squads. The officers order 
us to fire, but we don’t. All the shooting done in the 
daytime is done by them. If you throw anything 
over, be sure and throw it as far as you can. 





How A ROYAL FREEMASON EXERCISES HI8 O¥- 
FICE.—The King of Prussia is chief of ali the Lodges 
of Fr in his kingd Of this p he has 
just taken advantage to transmit to the Grand Mas- 
ters of all the lodges in Berlin and the Provinces a 
circular, exhorting all the members to remain “ faith- 
ful to the king” in the political struggles of the im- 
mediate future. The Grand Masters are requested 
to read the circular to their respective lodges, and to 
follow it up with personal exhortations of their own 
of a tendency similar to that of the document itself. 

THOUGHT OF REMOVING.—The Boston Encamp- 
ment, after a careful consideration of the subject, has 
concluded to remain at Freemasons Hall for the 
present. Want of room was the cause for desiring to 
find other quarters. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OUT OF THE SHADOWS. 


BY EMMA | MORTIMER , BABSON. 
Bear with me, dear, that I cannot be gay; 
Out of the shadows I have come as yet a little way, 
Their chill is on me yet, and yet I may not say 
I have forgotten the past woe of one black, heavy day. 


My eyes grow wistful when they should grow bright, 
When I'd be merry, I am touched to sudden quick, 
blind tears. 
You grieve me with your love, 
light,— 
My darling, this is work of wretched, long, dark years. 


I shrnk from aill the 


Do not be troubled that I am not gay; 
Let me be silent,—hold my cheek upon your knee in 
peace; 
Be happy as you will; know that I am content 
To sit and rest from pain, in prayed for, late release, 


Talk over my bowed head in merry mood, 
Say that the golden sunshine floods the happy, blue, 
bright meres, 
Speak of glad things and laugh, while I await the time 
That I can bear caresses without tears. 


*Twill be enough, all that I want or ask, 
To have you sometimes let your hand touch and smooth 
down my hair, 
As mothers kiss their babes through busy household 
works, 
Just knowing it is theirs, and good and fair. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


DINING WITH A LUNATIC. 
BY W. 0. EATON. 


Ir is received as an established fact that a person 
may be sane upon all but some one subject, and in all 
faculties save one; and such as are so are termed mono- 
maniacs, whether the madness appears in a lover, 
miser, inebriate, incendiary, musician—any extreme 
devotee, reformer, or criminal; and in view of the 
liability to error in judging of insanity, and of the 
facility which law offers to interested parties for the 
consignment of a person to a madhouse, on the testi- 
mony of two physicians, before a judge, that they 
believe him to be insane, there is good reason to sus- 
pect that many have thus been restrained of their 
liberty without sufficient cause—d i to walk the 
wards of a lunatic hospital for an indefinite period, 
or perhaps while life lasts, in the company of maniacs, 
subjected to the humiliating routine of such places, 
the dismal monotony, the crazing memories, the 
pangs of suspense and baftied hope; and of the 
afflicting consciousness that they are wronged, while 
deprived of the opportunity, which is allowed even 
to the darkest criminal, of placing their cause in the 
hands of a jury. 

Some such cases have been made known to the 
public, and such prisoners been set free after proper 
investigation; but it is known to the writer of these 
lines that there have existed other such cases, where 
the unhappy victims of persecution or erroneous 
judgment have long pined in that dreary hive of dis- 
tracted minds, without chance of release. 

Their letters are never sent without first being read 
by some resident physician there, and it is at his op- 
tion to destroy or let them go; and if sent, they are 
liable to be sent to the consigning “friends” of the 
victim, and thus fail of their object, if it be to obtain 
a legal champion to rescue the prisoner from his social 
hell. 

Visiting committees, to be sure, there are, but their 
visits are at long intervals, brief when made, and 
their investigations trivial—their opinions usually 
made up from the representations of the presiding 
physician of the hospital—as if his judgment were 
infallible, and not liable to err, when he assumes a 
patient dangerous to himself or others if at liberty. 

Mere oddity of manner, harmless hallucinations, 
and irritability, have been the grounds for thus shut- 
ting up some patients, who must be patient indeed 
not to become insane ere long under such treatment. 
On equally plausible grounds, a vast majority of our 
fellow-citizens might be pronounced insane, and sent 

where they can most readily be made so. It would 
become our legislators to devise the simple remedy 
for this strain upon civilization, and thus rid the 
madhouse of its greatest horror—the hopeless bon- 
dage of the innocent and sane. 

So thought Valentine Werner, a gentleman who, 
having known several instances of such melancholy 
wrong, had beoome so skeptical in regard to cases of 
alleged insanity, that on one occasion he felt it his 
duty to interfere in behalf of a quiet, amiable, but 
eccentric individual named Bertram Durke, who he 
feared would otherwise be made a yictim in the man- 
ner described. 

Durke was soon to inherit a large property, to ob- 
tain control of which Warner suspected that his 
nearest relatives had conspired against him, upon 
pretences he supposed to be frivolous. 

These relatives were his only sister, Rosalie Durke, 
and a male cousin, Jubal Dame. They had alleged 
that his impatience of contradiction upon certain 
subjects amounted to a dangerous “ impulsive insan- 
ity,” which was gradually increasing in intensity, 
and that one so constituted was unfit to remain at 
liberty; and they had threatened that before the pe- 
riod when his expected wealth could give him addi- 
tional means of defence, they would place him in 





| possessed-in favor of Durke, and imputing selfish 
| motives to his relatives, Werner gave him timely 
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Having, after a short eoynniutonse, become pre- 


warning, and induced him to leave home and pass 
the month, which was to intervene, at Werner’s 
house in the country. 
All that the latter had been able to gather, as evi- 
dence of the man’s insanity, was that if long argued 
with, he would grow violent in deeds as well as words, 
and not hesitate to seek the life of the disputant, 
and, if foiled in that attempt, hate him forever atter. 
But Werner treated the charge as grossly exaggerat- 
ed, and inspired by mercenary feelings; and consid- 
ered that if his friend were inordinately agitated by 
opposition of opinion, those who entertained it should 
argue mildly or not at all with him, thus easily 
avoiding the unpleasant consequences they declared 
they feared. 
Durke thanked him for his kind intention, and 
joined with him in scouting the idea that he was in 
the slightest degree insane; and during his sojourn 
with Werner, he proved himself not only a rational, 
but very entertaining, companion. Together they 
often read the best authorities upon insanity, discuss- 
ing it with deep interest; and Durke intimated his 
intention to introduce reforms in the treatment of it, 
when he should receive his inheritance. 
Thus happily the interval had nearly expired, the 
two agreeing in all things, Werner observing the 
sensitiveness, but sound sense and good heart of his 
guest, and becoming daily more inclined to denounce 
the motives and designs of his relatives; when one 
day he prepared a sumptuous dinner, to commemo- 
rate the close of his friend’s stay, the following day 
being fixed for his departure. 
Merrily and heartily they partook of the repast, 
like two men possessed not only of sound minds, but 
of sound constitutions, with which good “ digestion 
waits on appetite, and health on both;” and on the 
removal of the cloth, while engaged over the wine, 
they pledged— 
‘* Happiness to those who have brains enough to 
be insane, and confusion to the fools who call them 
80.” 
“And it is my hope,” added Werner, ‘“ that now 
you are about to possess wealth, you will have pru- 
dence enough to take care of it.” 
“T fancy I have ability to do that,” replied Durke, 
smiling, “ without need of a clerk to do my figuring. 
And speaking of figures, do you know that I consider 
the system of arithmetic absurdly imperfect?” 
“In what respect?” 
“The rules are inconsistent—they contradict each 
other; as, for instance, take addition and multiplica- 
tion: two and two are four, in addition; so, also, two 
times two are four, in multiplication; thus addition 
and multiplication agree with each other, producing 
the same results with the same figures. But proceed 
a little further, and see what a tangle! Six and six 
are twelve; that’s addition; so six times six should 
be twelve, in multiplication; the same figures should 
produce the same results; but, instead of that, mul- 
tiplication belies itself, and asserts that six times six 
are thirty-six. No wonder there are so many mis- 
takes in clerkship, when the simplest rules in arith- 
metic upset the principles upon which they start.” 
“Are you in joke?” said Werner, wondering. 
“Not I, indeed. Iam inearnest. Let me explain 
alittle further. Addition says that two and two are 
four, and multiplication, as I said before, takes the 
same figures and arrives at the same conclusion in its 
own way: two times two are four—thus intimating 
that they agree in principle. If, then, they agree, 
why, unless one is false, or both are false, do they 
part company so soon? If two and two are four, and 
twice two are four, then, as four and four are eight, 
four times four should be eight; or, if four times four 
are sixteen, four and four should be sixteen.” 
“ But you mistake the principle of—” 
“No, I don’t!” said Durke, excitedly. “It is you, 
and all arithmeticians, who mistake. I have shown 
you how addition and multiplication at first agree, 
and then fall out; but as you don’t seem to under- 
stand, I will take another example, in multiplication 
alone. It says once one is one: there is no increase 
in the number, though multiplied by itself. Very 
well—then it says twice two are four; here there is 
an increase in the number, when multiplied by itself 
—an increase of two. Then why should not one, 
multiplied by one, have an increase of one, and be- 
come two? or why should not four, multiplied by 
itself, have only an increase of four, and become 
eight? Here you see that certain arbitrary rules, 
fundamentally wrong, lay the foundation of a mass 
of confusion, which—” 
“T was going tosay,” interrupted Werner, uneasily 
eager to set his guest right, and, flushed with wine, 
forgetting that he was impatient of dispute—but 
Durke would not allow him to say what he was go- 
ing to say; for, bringing down upon the table his 
glass, with a thump which shivered it to fragments, 
he exclaimed, in a loud and angry tone: 
“I know what you were going tosay! But I want 
you to understand that I, sir, I, I, I, have all there is 
to be said in this matter. I have studied it! I have 
studied it till my brain whirled! Yes, sir! And if 
four times four are sixteen, twice two are half that 
number.” 
“Ha, ha!” laughed Werner; “one would think 
you were half crazy, really. Take another glass.” 
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veins of his feeheed were sw ellen; and his lips | 
quivered, as, with uplifted finger, he screamed 
out: | 
© Villain! impostor! You dare pretend to be my | 
friend, and then contradict and laugh at me. Hypo- | 
crite! Fool! Ihave found you out at last. I see | 
through you. Don’t lie tome. Don’t dare to say a | 
word, You have sneered at my superior knowledge 
—even while I was trying to instruct you. I know 
you now. Iknow you. You have called me crazy. 
You have got me here, a prisoner. Aha! By the 
eternal angels, I’ll have your life befure I leave this 
room !”” 
With these words, made more emphatic by the 
horrible wildness of his looks, Bertram Durke sprang 
up, and seizing his chair, walked rapidly around the 
table, with the evident intention to dash out the 
brains of his astonished host, who left his seat, and 
retreating as the other followed, endeavored in vain 
to pacify him. 
“Are you mad, Bertram? Consider what you 
would do! I meant no offence in the world. The 
wine affects you. Put down the chair, and let us 
reason a little. Would you injure me, your 
triend?” 
Durke replied only by hurling the chair at him. It 
missed, and smashed a picture on the wall; and now 
Durke so closely pursued Werner that the latter was 
forced to make a speedy and awkward scramble for 
his life—now dodging under the dining-table, now 
springing over it, pushing it between him and his 
assailant, then opposing a chair to his advance, then 
evading, leaping and running as before, with an ex- 
pertness which for a while battied his infuriated 
pursuer, 
There were two doors to the apartment, and through 
these he would have tried to effect his escape; but 
when Durke at first made toward him, he had, in 
passing, locked these doors and possessed himself of 
the keys. The room was in the second story, and the 
only other mode of exit was bya tall window, ata 
dangerous height from the garden below. 


To leap through this window would be madness; 
and at last, penned in a corner, by a table which he 
had dragged after him, there seemed no hope of 
escape from the impending death-struggle, when the 
cries of a female domestic, the only other person in 
the house, attracted the notice of Durke, as she rat- 
tled at one of the doors and asked what was the 
matter. 

* You had better take care of that door,” now said 
Werner, craftily, “or there will be half a dozen men 
in, and at you in a moment!” 

* Will there?” hoarsely shrieked the maniac. ‘I'll 
see to that; and then—look to yourself.” 

** Bar the door with that side-table, and pile up all 
the chairs,” suggested Werner, to divert and occupy 
the attention of Durke, whose mind now seemed 
wholly absorbed in preventing the entrance of imag- 
inary aid from without; and while he was thus hur- 
riedly engaged, Werner embraced the brief, sole 
chance left him. 

Clutching a long table-cloth, he tied one end to the 
hinge of a window-blind, and lowering himself by its 
aid to a distance of some ten feet from the window, 
he dropped to the ground, receiving but a few bruises 
from the flagstones below. 

On rising to his feet, he was surprised, but not at 
all displeased, to see four strangers entering the gate 
and approaching the house. 

These proved to be the sister and cousin of Durke, 
attended by two officers charged with the arrest of 
the alleged lunatic, whose place of refuge had but 
lately been discovered, that he might be brought be- 
fore a judge for examination. 

Scarcely had the relative positions of the parties 
been explained, when all eyes were turned to the 
open window high above, from which issued shouts 
of rage and disappointment. 

Durke had but just turned from his intent watch 
at the blockaded door, to find himself deceived by his 
intended victim. In a moment more he appeared at 
the window, and his frenzied face assumed a more 
intense fury as he recognized and glared upon the 
people beneath. 

“Ah! You’re all there, are you?” he said, extend- 
ing his arms in menacing gestures, and opening and 
clenching his hands as if he would crush them all in 
his revengeful gripe. ‘“ 1’ll be down among you in a 
second!” 

“*O, mercy!” exclaimed Rosalie; “I hope he isn’t 
going to jump.” 

‘You may depend he will, unless prevented,” said 
Dame. “ Let us run in and overpower him.” 

With this aim, there was a general movement to- 
ward the house—but it was too late. 

Ere Werner, followed by the officers, could cross 
the outer threshold, Durke, blind to all but his over- 
mastering desire for deadly violence, sprang headlong 
from the high window, as freely as if diving into the 
sea. His head dashed against the broad flagstones, 
his blood and brains were scattered upon the gar- 
ments of his friends, and the business of his life was 
over in that instant. 


‘ + ap: 
Much in Little. 
The United States exported 257,102 pounds of to- 
bacco last year. 

A London paper calls the * Idylls of the Hearth” 


| a grate subject. 


An Irishman fell sixty feet down the iron mine in 
Danbury, Conn., without hurting himself much, 
Persia has contributed 40,000 bales of cotton to the 
European stock, 
The new Atlantic telegraph cable will measure 2253 
tniles, 
Nine soldiers were frozen to death on a Western 
railroad recently. 
We all desire peace, but not a piece out of the 
country. 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island dispute the belle 
of the Washington season. 
Dwelling houses in fashionable parts of New York 
sell fur $150,000. 
Three Spanish ladies have entered their names at 
Madrid as professional bull fighters. 
Corsets may be unhealthy, but they are economical 
and prevent waist. 
The Confederacy has put its worst Foote forward, 
Owing to a quarrel between the House and Senate, 
the paper duty will not be touched. 
The Charlestown Navy Yard will not be enlarged, 
Congress not consenting. 
Good prescription for a horse that will not eat a 
“bit "—give him oats. 
The death of the mother of twenty-five children is 
recorded in the Irish papers. 
The rebel Senator Foote has discarded his wig and 
wears the grayest kind of hair and whiskers, 
The only fruit said not to be found at the Paris 
restaurants is the fruit of liberty. 
Two men in the South American gold mines picked 
up 560 ounces of gold in two days. 
A good set of hair brushing machinery costs a Lon- 
don barber about £70. 
A member of the New York Senate was so drunk, 
recently, that a committee had to adjourn. 
The loss of the Philadelphia fire is estimated at half 
a million. 
The Richmond papers howl for more decided war- 
fare. Poor fellows. Whiskey on the brain. 
One and ten dollar notes are to be issued by the 
National banks. 
Some twenty or thirty substitute brokers have been 
arrested in New York for sharp practice. 

It is stated that there is not so much crime in New 
York as there was four years since. 

Honesty is the best policy of insurance against fire 
in the next world. 

A bed of yellow ochre has been discovered in Berk- 
shire county. a 

Richmond papers announce the departure of 1800 
paroled Federal prisoners North. 

Jeff Davis is accused in Richmond of opposing the 
restoration of General Johnston. 

Richmond papers say the manner in which the 
Clay statue has been defaced there is sh ful 

A statuette of General Lee, made in Berlin, is now 
delighting Richmond. 

The Princess Helena is a pious little girl, and has 
just joined the church of England. 

An exchange says: Jonah was the first man on 
record who struck oil. 

The Rothschilds have again intermarried. Very 
close corporation that. 

Queen Vic. is about to visit Scotland to galivant on 
the bonnie heather. 

Coal is now selling in Boston at $16 per ton. 

Japan is becoming civilized. They are having hur- 
dle and wheelbarrow races. 

Gold is only 4400 per cent. premium in Richmond. 

William Riley, of Buffalo, beat his wife to death for 
not preparing his supper. 

Billiard matches and masked balls on ice are the 
ruling festivities of New York. 

The rebels at Camp Douglas, Chicago, are dying 
rapidly of home-sickness. 

Authentic intelligence from Paris reports crinolines 
as voluminous as ever. 

The Lady Onofri, just dead at Rome, was 122 years 
of age. 

Rebel faces in Paris were very long at the news 
concerning Savannah. 

The French journals, bishops and emperor are still 
agog over the Encyclical letter. 

Louis Napoleon is described as looking as fine as 
silk, 
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A HARD Hit.—Alderman Sawbridge having in the 
Commons accompanied the presentation of a petition 
from Billingsgate with accusations of more than ordi- 
nary virulence, Lord North began his reply in the 
following words: “I cannot deny that the honorable 
alderman speaks not only the sentiments, but the 
very language of his constituents.” 

= 
A cuRT REPLy. digas Selwyn, the celebrated 








Loud in lamentation, his sister was quickly remov- 
ed from the scene, and the dead but still quivering 
body was borne into the house of his mistaken friend, 
who now deplored his interposition, based upon 
well-meant bul wrong judgment, and ending thus | 
mournfully. 





And he tossed off his own, but started, as he laid 


of the table. 
His dark eyes glowed with a greenish fire; his 





‘* safe confinement.” 


it down, to see the furious change in the face of | at liberty at any time to commit murder. 
Durke, who now glared at him from the opposite side | 


** Yet better dead,” said one of the officers, “ than 
These fits | 
growed upon him, I’m told.” 

| ‘ Perhaps better that he should be dead, than lin- 
| gering for years in a lunatic asylum,” sighed Valen- 


whole visage had become of a deathly white; the | tine Werner, as he turned away. 


wit, was once wearied with the inquiries of a fellow- 
passenger in a stage-coach as to the state of his health. 
| At length, to the repeated question of “ How are you, 
sir?” Selwyn replied, “Very well, I thank you, and 
I mean to continue so for the rest of the j journey.” 


———————— LL 
THE TooTH oF TIME.—“ When Nineveh has de- 
| parted and Palmyra isin ruins; when Imperial Rome 
has fallen, and the Pyramids themselves are sinking 
into decay, it is no wonder,” sighed a French humor- 
| ist, “that my old black coat should be getting seedy 


| at the elbows.” 
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The ‘World in Wivintare. 


TO MY Li LOVE. 

Kiss me softly and speak to me low; 
Malice has ever a vigilant ear; 
What if Malice were lurking near? 

Kiss me, dear! 
Kiss me softly and speak to ine low. 


Kiss me softly and speak to me low: 
Envy, too, has a watchful ear; 
What if Envy should chance to hear? 
Kiss me, dear! 
Kiss me softly and speak to me low. 


Kiss me softly and speak to me low; 
Trust me, darling, the time is near 
When lovers may love with never a tear; 
Kiss me, dear! 
Kiss me softly and speak to me low. 

Ata grand ball at the palace in Mexico, the em- 
press appeared in a dress of white silk embroidered 
with gold. She wore a necklace of diamonds of great 
value, and a single sprig of green leaves in her hair. 


The last will and testament of a shopkeeper of the 
Rue St. Denis, in Paris, who died recently, ended 
thus :—‘‘I desire my heirs to take measures at once 
for my autopsy, and to place my body in the hands of 
men of science, that it may be carefully dissected, for 
Iam determined to know the cause of my death.” 


They are using petroleum in England to generate 
steam. By extracting the volatile spirits the oil is 
made perfectly safe, and twenty gallons, it is said, 
equal a ton of coal for heating purposes. It is claim- 
ed that the oil occupies less space, is cleaner, re- 
quires fewer persons to handle it, and preserves the 
iron of ships better than coal. 


There are four sorghum mills in Milford, Connecti- 
cut, and they manufactured 14,000 gallons of sorghum 
molasses last year, worth now $1.25 per gallon. One 
man raised on sixty rods of ground cane which pro- 
duced one hundred and three gallons. 

The Penobscot Indians now number 266 males and 
234 females. More than one-fifth of their voting 
population have gone to the war, and consumption, a 
disease formerly unknown, is now carrying off many 
of the tribe yearly. Those that remain gain a suste- 
nance by hunting and fishing, and also by the less 
primitive occupations of farming and basket-making. 

A certain high sherift, who, when a poor man ina 
provincial town, managed to gain an aristocratic 
name and £8000 a year with his bride, has since got 
a separation, allowing his wife but £800 a year of her 
own money, which she romantically refused to have 
settled on herself. 


The Prussian minister Bismarck’s regular break- 
fast is said to be half a lobster, two bottles of wine, a 
piece of cheese and bread in proportion. Poor man! 

The Richmond Enquirer informs its subscribers 
that it is of no further use to advertise personals in 
that paper, because they cannot be repeated at the 
North, in consequence of General Dix’s order. It 
adds that it is just as easy to send a cypher letter by 
a flag of truce as to publish it in the newspapers. 


Isaac Funk, the great Illinois farmer, who owned 
30,000 acres of the best land in Illinois, and was taxed 
for nearly $2,000,000, is dead. His wife also died ina 
few hours after her husband. Mr. Funk’s will pro- 
vides that his vast estate shall remain in his family 
undivided. 


A person who saw John C. Breckenridge a few 
weeks ago, says that his appearance is that of a per- 
son in the habit of consuming a vast quantity of bad 
whiskey. Considering the present price of stimulants 
at the South, the statement must be received with 
caution. 

A young lady of Greenwood, Me., died a short time 
since on the day she was to be married, and in ten 
days afterward her intended husband died with the 
same disease—diptheria. 

A London paper says there are no equipages in 
Sydney or Melbourne so gorgeous as those of the de- 
scendants of convicts. The glitter of the gold, it is 
thought, may blind men to the original defects of the 
escutcheon. 


“T want to buy a sewing-machine,” said an old 
lady, entering a shop. “Do you wish a machine 
with a feller?”’ blandly inquired the clerk. ‘ Sakes, 
no; don’t want any of yer fellers about me!” 

It is said that many lives were saved at the recent 
Philadelphia fire by the device of pelting the upper 
windows of tenements with snow-balls, which, break- 
ing the glass, awakened the inmates in time to make 
their escape, which a few moments’ delay would 
have rendered impossible. 

The total amount of matter which passes through 
the New York post-office, and is handled by the 
clerks, is not far from forty-five tons daily, as has 
been ascertained by weighing it for the past few 
weeks. 

A beautiful young lady in Philadelphia will be 
obliged to have both of her feet amputated. She 
strapped her skates too tightly, her feet froze and 
mortification ensued, to be followed undoubtedly by 
great embarrassment after the amputation. 

New York is exercised about the dangerous condi- 
tion of that city in respect to fires from petroleum, 
It is estimated that there are forty thousand barrels 
of this most inflammable commodity stored below 
50th street, much of it without the slightest precau- 
tion against fire. 

There are now five hundred and forty-three petro- 
leum companies in existence, or in course of forma- 
tion, with a capital of over $356,000,000. 


Che Bouseheeper, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Yeast. 
Three quarts of water; allow it to come to a boiling 
point; take two handsful of hops tied in a bag; boil it 
half an hour; take out the hops, stir in two quarts of 
grated raw potatoes; a teacup two-thirds full of mo- 
lasses; a teaspoonful of salt; let it boil ten minutes 
longer. When about blood warm, add a small bowl- 
ful of yeast; stir it well; after it rises, stir it thor- 
oughly once more. Bottle it the next day; lay the 
corks over the tops of the bottles; cork it tight the 
day after, and keep it in a cool place. When a bottle 
is empty, wash and scald it thoroughly; it is well to 
rinse it with saleratus water to prevent any acidity. 
Potato Yeast is made thus:—Boil a couple of pota- 
toes; mash them very fine, removing all the lumps; 
add a couple of tablespoonsful of wheat flour, and a 
quart of hot hop tea; when lukewarm, stir in half a 
teacup of yeast; when light, put in a couple of tea- 
spoonsful of salt: put it in your yeast-jar, and cover 
it up tight. 

Milk Yeast is made by mixing half the quantity of 
milk you need for your biscuit with a teaspoonful of 
salt and a little flour, and setting it in a warm place. 
When light, mix it with the rest of the milk, and use 
it directly for the biscuit. It takes a pint of this 
yeast for five or six loaves of bread. It is nice for 
biscuit, but is not generally liked for bread. Some 
persons prefer to save a small quantity of dough from 
each baking, by drying it or otherwise, for the next 
baking. 


Yeast Cakes. 

Make a thick batter of a pint of good yeast, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and rye or wheat flour. When risen, 
stir in Indian meal till of the right consistency to roll 
out. When risen again, roll them out very thin, cut 
them into cakes with a tumbler, and dry them in the 
shade, in clear, windy weather. Care must be taken 
to keep them from the sun, or they will ferment. 
When perfectly dry, tie them up ina bag, and keep 
them in a cool, dry place. To raise four or five loaves 
of bread, take one of these cakes and put to it a little 
lukewarm milk or water. When dissolved, stir ina 
couple of tablespoonsful of flour; set it near the fire. 
When light, use it for your dough. Yeast cakes will 
keep good five or six months. They are very conve- 
nient to use in summer, as common yeast is so apt to 


ferment. F 
Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Fuchsia. 

The fuchsias, being all natives of South America, 
have till lately been generally treated as greenhouse 
plants, but the greater number are now considered 
to be among the more ornamental of our hardy ex- 
otics. They grow freely in the open air, and enliven 
our flower-gardens during the whole of the summer 
with their beautiful crimson flowers; and though 
they die down to the ground in winter, they spring 
up from the root the following May, and during sum- 
mer flower profusely. They grow freely in a mixture 
of vegetable earth, or peat, sandy loam, and a little 
well-rotted dung, which must be kept moist, but by 
no means sodden. All the species strike freely from 
cuttings of the young wood, without bottom heat or 
bell-glass; but they will do better with these assist- 
ants; and if planted round the edges of pots, in a 
rather more sandy soil than the mother-plants have 
been grown in, and plunged into a slight hotbed, and 
shaded, they will be fit to pot off, in about a month 
or six weeks. Seeds vegetate freely, if sown as soon 
as they are ripened, in a rather sandy soil, on a little 
heat; and unlike most other perennial plants, they 
will, if grown strongly, flower the first year. All the 
fuchsias hybridize freely with each other, and vary 
very much from the seed, which most of the kinds 
ripen every year. The fruit is a dark purple berry, 
which when ripe is eatable. 











Deutzia. 

Slender-branched, graceful shrubs, with compound 
panicles of beautiful white flowers. They will thrive 
in any light soil in the open ground; but as they re- 
quire a slight protection during winter, they are gen- 
erally grown in pots, and kept in the greenhouse. 
D. scabra, the most common species, takes its specific 
name from the roughness of its leaves. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Schwarz, Mr. Carl Trautman 
to Miss Josephine Mattes 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. George C. 
Hunting to Miss Mary A. Ladd. 

At West oa by Rev. Mr. Cady, Mr. James H. 
Cate to Miss Mary L. Fitzpatrick. 

At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. CUA OEED, Mr. Richard B. 
Smart to Miss Elvira J. Wether 

West Duxbury, by Rev. ‘Mr, Gerrish, Mr. George A. 

Simmons to Miss Ruth A. Wit 

At Easton, by Rev. Mr. Lond: Mr. Thaddeus Patten, of 
Charlestown, to Miss Sarah F. Bryant. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Samuel Smith, 84; Mrs. Eliza T. Saeee, 
69: Mrs. Charlotte P. Banfield, 33; Mr. William M. Simp- 
son, 60; Mr. John A. Zimmerman, 46; at South Boston, 
Mr. Dennis Morriss, 33; Mrs. Abby Bowker. 30. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Martha 8. Renrick, 73. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Arthur Crowell, 2 

At Somerville, Captain Luther Peek 78. 

At Temple, N. H., Mr. William Kimball, 51. 

At New York, Mr. Artemas Rogers, 74. 

At Detroit, Mich., Mrs. Jane Carver, 36. 

At Shanghae, Italy, Nov. 29, Captain George M. Pat- 
rick, of Chelsea, Mass., 32. 




















WISTAR’S BALSAM | 


WILD CHERRY 


NEARLY HALF A CENTURY, 


With most astonishing success in curing 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Whooping 
Cough, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Liver 
Complaint, Difficulty of Breathing, 
Asthma, and every Affection of the 
THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 
INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 

There is scarcely one individual in the community who 
wholly escapes, during a season, from some one, however 
slightly developed, of the above symptoms—a neglect of 
which might lead to the last named, and most to be 
dreaded disease in the whole catalogue. The power of 
the “‘medicinal gum" of the Wild Cherry Tree over this 
class of complaints is well known; so great is the good it 
has performed, and so great the popularity it has acquired. 

In this preparation, besides the virtues of the Cherry, 
there are commingled witb it other ingredients of like 
value, thus increasing its value tenfold, and forming a 
Remedy whose power to soothe, to heal, to relieve, and to 
cure disease, exists in no other medicine yet discovered. 

The unequalled success that has attended the applica- 
tion of this medicine in all cases of 


PULMONARY COMPLAINTS 


has induced many physicians of high standing to employ 
it in their practice, sume of whom advise us of the fact 
under their own signatures. We have space only for the 
names of a few of these: 


E. Boypen, M. D., Exeter, Me. 

ALEXANDER HATcu, M. D., China, Me. 

R. FELLows, M. D., Hill, N. H. 

W. H. Wess, Cape Vincent, N. Y. 

W. B. Lyncn, M. D., Auburn, N. Y. 

ABRAHAM STILLMAN, M. D., Boundbrook, N. J. 
H. D. Martin, M. D., Mansfield, Pa, 

8S. H. Finvey, M. D., San Francisco, Cal. 

The proprietors have letters from all classes of our fel- 
low-citizens, from the halls of Congress to the humblest 
cottage, and even from beyond the seas; for the fame and 
virtue of WisTAR’s BALSAM have extended to the “ utter- 
most bounds of the earth,’ without any attempt on our 
part to introduce it beyond the limits of our own country. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


IS PREPARED BY 


SETH W, FOWLE & CO., 
No. 18 TREMONT STREET, Boston. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
HAS FULLY ESTABLISHED THE SUPERIORITY OF 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
Over all other healing preparations for the cure of 


Sealds, 
Burns, Cuts, 
Flesh Wounds, Boils, 
Chilblains, Blisters, Bruises, 
Felons, Piles, Erysipelas, Ulcers, 
Salt Rheum, Injury by Splinters, Warts, 
Old Sores, Ring-Worm, Frost-bitten Parts, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 


is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces 
the most angry-looking swellings and inflammations as if 
by magic,—thus affording reliet and a complete cure. 


RUSSIA ry - 44 CURES” BURNS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CANCERS. 
RUSSIA S4LVE CURES SORE EYES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ITCH. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES FELONS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SCALD HEAD. 
RUSSIA SALVE C ORES rst ame RASH, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CUTS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES Cony S. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SC. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES S4Lt RHEUM. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES WHITLOWS, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES A ‘ERS, 

S 


; ES WARTS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES pif NIPPLES, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES STIES 


y Es RES FESTERS. 
RUSSIA SAL VE CURES RINGWORM. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SCURVY. 
RUSSIA SALVE pi URES BUNIONS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORE LIPS, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES IN GROWING NAILS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SPIDER gre YGS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SHINGLE. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ERUPTION NS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES a Te BITES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CHILBLAINS, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES nel LIMBS. 

"ENS. 








RUSSIA SALVE CURES 4 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORE EARS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES BOILS 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES FLE. SH fF WOUNDS. 


RUSSIA SALVE CURES PILES 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES BRUIS 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES CHAPPED HANDS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SPRAINS. 

SS. ‘A CURES SWELLED NOSE. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ERYSIPELAS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES LAME WRIST. 

Bites of Venomous reptiles are instantly cured by this 
EXCELLENT OINTMENT. 


EVERY MOTHER WITH CHILDREN, 
AND ALL HEADS OF FAMILIES, 
Should keep a box in the cupboard, or on the shelf, handy 
to use in 


CASE OF ACCIDENT. 
Price, 25 Cents per Box. 


Sold by all venders of Patent Medicines, Dru aghe Gro- 
cers, Postmasters, and at all Country ‘Store 





ALSO BY 
SETH W.FOWLE & CO., General Agents, 
18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETT ES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant ‘stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWAKkDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 


KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTIN. 


ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 

of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 

Protector, By Joun B. Wittiams, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: ur, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 

Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW S. VINTON. 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 

AusTIN C. BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 

of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 

tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ADELINE DES™UND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darivs Coss. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RosBinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBINsoN. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points, A Tale ot 
New York. By GrorGe L. AIKEN. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Px. J. H. Roprnson. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows or the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale ot the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LrevTENANT MURRAY. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer, By SyLtvanvs Coss, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LiguTENANT MuRRAY. 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By Avoustine J. H. DUGANNE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Avstin C. BuRDICK. 

MARION'S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosrinson. 

\THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By Sytvanvus Coss, JR. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. RoBINSON. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Back- 
wooilsman. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
seot. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
GG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 
No. 1.-THE GOLDEN Lory ry The Priva- 

teer of 1376. By SyLvants Cops 
No. 2.-THE WHITE ROVER: ra “The Maid of 

Louisiana. Ly Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

No. 3.—-THE BRAVO’'S SEC RET; or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CAME TON 3 ors The Tory 
and his League. By Sy_tvanus Co 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, he ‘Mabratta 

Prophecy. By Mus. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.-THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 

Mystic Tie. By Mason Ben: PERLEY Poorg. 

No. 7.-THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Comp, 

ee Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F. 

ya 
No. E DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 

Heerei rg Bad By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.-THE WOUD WITCH: or, The Double 

Plot. By SyLvanvs Coss, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 

By SyLvanvs Coss, J 
No. 11.—THE YOU NG PIONEER: or, The Red 

anid White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.-THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper, By SYLvanus Coss, JR 
he 2. WEST POINT CADET: or, The 


puree Fortune's Wheel. By Ben: Pexuy 

OOR 

No. 14.—T HE MYSTERIOUS MI " ' 
L. 8. Goopw1 NER. By Me 


No. 15._FITZ-HERN: : or, The Rove 
Seas. By F. CLinTON BARRINGTON, ret Gone 


No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. o% The Maid of 


No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jr. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by et ost-pa 
upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Addre er 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Somieieees: 





Boston, Mass. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.} 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 


Ir was a beautiful winter’s evening at Mount Ru- 
ral, the name which Mr. Johnson had given to the 
gentle elevation on which was situated his cosy and 
comfortable house. The evening meal was finished, 
and the centre-table was surrounded by the young 
folks who were anxious to see what their papa had 
brought home in the way of books and papers, for Mr. 
Johnson knew well enough how to make his home a 
happy one, and it was very seldom that his children 
even expressed a desire to spend an evening abroad; 
to this end he made a practice of bringing home one 
or two daily papers besides some good weekly and 
monthly periodicals. He felt that money expended 
in this manner was well invested, and indeed he 
knew it when he heard his children praised for being 
the best informed in the town. 

Mr. Jot ’s family isted of himself and wife 
and five children, William, Leonard, Robert, Mary 
and Helen. William the eldest was fifteen, and 
Helen the youngest, seven years old. A happier 
family could nowhere be found; there were no bick- 
erings, no envyings, no attempts to shirk, no unkind 
words, but each member of the family so harmonized 
with the others that peace and good-will found a per- 
manent abode there. 

On this evening Mr. Johnson exchanged his heavy 
boots for warm slippers, the handiwork of Mary, and 
hanging up his business coat he wrapped himself in 
a@ comfortable dressing-gown, a present from his wife 
on Christanas day, and seated himself in a chair to 
enjoy the society of his family. Somewhat to his sur- 
prise, William, instead of settling down to a book or 
paper as was his custom, said: 

“ Father, may Leonard and I go out this evening?” 

“Go out, my son?” repeated Mr. Joh “ Where 
do you wish to go?” 

“Down in Market street, sir, the boys have got a 
club down there,” repeated William. 

‘It is something new then, isit not? I never heard 
of it before. What boys belong to it?” asked Mr. 
Johnson. 

“OQ, there are lots belong to it; Fred Ordway got it 
up; his father owns the building and let’s them have 
a room in it fur nothing. They have got a carpet and 
a table, and each member is to lend a chair; almost 
all the boys have joined, and they asked us if we 
would,” replied William. 

“ And what did you tell them?” asked his father. 

“*T told them we would ask you first,” said William. 

“That was a good reply. I wish that every boy 
would be so wise as to consult his parents first. But 
let me ask some more in relation to this club. What 
is its name and its object?” 

“They are going to call it the Tuesday evening 
club, and the object is to have some place where they 
can meet and have a good time. They’ve got a back- 
gammon board and a pack of cards, and a set of dom- 
inoes, so those that choose can play games,” replied 
William. 

“Do any of them smoke?” inquired Mr. Joh 

“ Yes,some of the older ones do. Ralph Duncan 
does, for one,” said Leonard, who had been listening 
with interest to his papa’s questions. 

“ Well, boys, what do you think you would gain if 
you should go down there to-night?” 

“O, we should see all our friends and have a good 
time,” answered the boys. 

“ Now I'll tell you what I’ll do,” said Mr. Johnson. 
“T want my boys to have a good time, and am very 
sorry when obliged to refuse them anything, but as I 
understand it, there is no grown person there to see 
that good order is kept, and I hardly think it re- 
spectable for boys to pass their evenings in a club- 
room where there’s smoking and card-playing. I 
know you feel disappointed, for boys always like the 
idea of clubs and societies, but why look so grave, 
William? What is to prevent our having a club here 
at home? There are seven of us, which is certainly 
enough to begin on.” 

‘A club here at home? O, that would be splen- 
did! And can we girls belong to it?” exclaimed 
Helen, joyfully. 

“ Wee girls? Yes, and great girls too,” said Mr. 
Johnson. ‘ How do you like the plan, William?” 

“O, very much, father—but what shall we do?” 

“ We will form a club and have meetings once a 
week, Tuesday evenings if you like, so as to be as 
much like the other as we can; but there is no use 
in undertaking anything of this kind unless we can 
learn something by it, so we will make it a literary 
club, and our object shall be to improve ourselves in 
the various branches of knowledge,” said Mr. 
Johnson. 

“©, Will! that will be much better than going 
down in Market street, wont it?” said Leonard. 

‘It takes father to think of things,” said Robert. 

“TI think it is a grand idea,” said William; ‘‘ but 
tell us how we shall conduct it, papa.” 

‘* We will choose a president and secretary. The 
president will preside over the meetings and keep or- 
der, and select the subjects for study. The secretary 
will write down the doings of the Club, and read at 
every meeting what was done at the previous one.” 

** You be the president, papa,” said all. 

* Very well, I will be president; and now let us 
choose a secretary. I will nominate William. All 

that are in favor of him for secretary will please say 
aye.” 

"a Ayet” responded every voice but William’s, and 
he, according to custom, did not vote at all. 











are elected unanimously.” 

“What does that mean?” asked Helen. 

“It means that the voters were all of one mind; it 
is a word derived from the Latin, unus, one, animus, 
mind,” replied Mr. Johnson. 

“What shall we call our club, father?” asked 
William. 

‘Sure enough, it must have a name,” replied Mr. 
Johnson; “what would you call it, Mary? I believe 
you found a name for Robbie's sled the other day, so 
we will give you another opportunity to show your 
skill in that line.” 

“Suppose we call it the Blue Stocking Club? I was 
reading of one of that name which existed in London 
about the year 1780. The members comprised both 
ladies and gentlemen; one of the ladies, named Stil- 
lingfleet, wore blue stockings, and so the club was 
called Blue Stocking.” 

“Very good, Mary, but I think a more original 
name would be better,” said Mr. Johnson. 

‘* And besides, we don’t wear blue stockings,” re- 
marked Helen. 

Many names were suggested but none seemed to be 
just the thing, and finally “ mama” was appealed to. 

“Why not call it‘Our Young Folks’ Club?’ said 
Mrs. Johnson. 

“ Just the very thing!” exclaimed William; “how 
queer that we didn’t think of that before.” 

“Now, children,” said Mr. Johnson, “as our club 
is organized and named, there remains nothing more 
todo but to exert ourselves in gaining, and imparting 
to each other all the information on different subjects 
that we can collect, such as history, botany, travels, 
philosophy, natural history, works of art, queer cus- 
toms, and anything that will amuse and instruct us. 
Before we adjourn this evening I will give you some 
subject for study and research, and when our next 
meeting comes round each one can report what he 
or she has gathered in relation to it. 

‘* As this is only a preliminary meeting, I will pass 
the time till nine o’clock in answering each of you 
one question upon some topic which you are desirous 
of knowing about. As William is the eldest, he may 
ask the first question, then Leonard, and so on down 
to Helen; but remember, at nine o’clock we must 
break up our meeting, whether the questions are all 
asked or not.” 

“ Are you all ready for my question, papa?” asked 
William. 

** Yes, my son, go on.” 

«When you spoke of card-playing at the club-room 
in Market street, I thought I would like to know the 
origin of cards; can you tell me?” 

“ The origin of playing cards is of so ancient a date 
that no one has been able to discover exactly how 
long it is; we know that they have been found in 
nearly every country, differing from each other in 
the figures, and number in the pack, but all bearing 
@ general relation to each other. In Hindostan, 
cards have been in use for hundreds of years, and 
there is a pack of cards in an English museum given 
by a Brahmin in 1815 to a sea-captain, and said to be 
one thousand years old. In China, cards were used 
as long ago as 1120 A.D. Chinese cards are oblong, 
whereas in Hindostan they are round. Some histo- 
rians say that cards were invented in France in the 
time of King Charles Sixth, in order to turn his mind 
from the melancholy mood into which it had fallen; 
but others say that cards were known in France long 
before. About the same time, the French clergy 
took such a fancy to eard-playing, that at the synod 
of Langres in 1404,an order was paseed forbidding 
them to play cards.” 

“ What is a synod, father?” asked Leonard. 


“A synod was a sort of religious legislature where 
laws were made to regulate the affairs of the church 
and the conduct of the clergy. Svon after this, card- 
making b quite a busi in Germany; the 
suits then were hearts, bells, acorns and leaves; 
there was no queen, a knight filling her place. In 
the year 1420, gambling by cards was so extensive 
that St. Bernardin preached a sermon against it, and 
so eloquent was he that all who heard him brought 
their cards and burned them in a public square. 

“King Henry VII. of England was a great card- 
player, and his daughter Margaret inherited the 
penchant, for when James IV. of Scotland first saw 
her she was playing at cards. He afterwards mar- 
ried her. King James I., it is said, was fond of card- 
playing, but he was so stupid and lazy that some one 
had to hold the cards for him. The four suits that 
we are most familiar with, diamonds, hearts, spades 
and clubs, were derived from the French. Many 
years ago the French named the four kings, David, 
Alexander, Cesar and Charlemagne. At the time of 
the French Revolution the kings were left off and 
Moliere, La Fontaine, Voltaire and Rousseau filled 
their places; and the four queens were exchanged 
for figures of Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude and 
Justice. In this country about seventeen years ago 
a pack of cards was issued in New York without 








kings and queens. Washington was the President 
of Hearts, John Adams of Diamonds, Franklin of 
| Clubs, and LaFayette of Spades. For queens they 
had Venus, Fortune, Ceres and Minerva; the knaves 
were represented by Indian chiefs; and probably you 
| have all, since the Southern war commenced, seen 
| the Union cards, on which Liberty takes the place of 
queen, a colonel for the king, a major for the knave, 
| and the four suits are flags, shields, eagles and stars. 
| “Perhaps you have noticed that in a pack of cards 
| the ace of spades is different from all the other cards 
by being more elaborately gotten up. This is because 
in England every card manufacturer is obliged to pay 
a tax of ashilling on every pack. This tax is levied 
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“ That’s good,” said the president; ‘ William, you | particularly on the ace of spades, and these aces are 


printed by the English government in sheets of 
| twenty, for which the manufacturers pay one pound 
each. Messrs. De la Rue & Co. are probably the 
largest manufacturers of playing cards—and they 
have succeeded in producing some beautiful designs 
and finishings. Thus you have a condensed history 
of cards and their origin.” 

“Thank you, dear father,” said William; “and 
now let me ask you one more question about them. 
Is it wrong to play cards?” 

“Playing cards for money, or in other words, 
gambling, is very wrong indeed, and it is because 
gamblers generally prefer cards to play with, that 
their use is discountenanced. For simple home 
amusement I see no more harm in them than in the 
Dr. Busby cards, or any similar game. My chief ob- 
jection to all such pastime is that the time so occu- 
pied can be far better spent in doing something use- 
ful either to ourselves or others. Suppose, for 
instance, we had played cards for the last half hour, 
instead of conversing, you would have been no wiser 
and not half so happy.” 

“I guess you are right, father,” said Mary. “I 
am sure it has been a pleasant evening to me, and I 
anticipate a great deal of enjoyment from our weekly 
meetings.” 

“So do I,” said Leonard; ‘ and now, can I ask my 
question, papa?” 

“You may, my son,” answered Mr. Johnson. 

“T thought I would ask you the origin of the names 
of the days of the week and the months of the year.” 

“T will tell you. They were named mostly in 
honor of heathen gods or objects of worship. Sun- 
day from the Sun, Monday from the Moon, Tuesday 
is named from the Saxon god Tuisco, and Wednes- 
day from Woden, the god of battle; Thursday from 
Thor, the god of winds; Friday from Friga, another 
name for Venus; Saturday from the planet Saturn. 
These are the names of the days of the week. I will 
now tell you about the names of the months. Jan- 
uary was called in honor of the god Janus, who was 
represented as having two faces, one before and one 
behind, thus looking back at the old year and forward 
tothe new. The people on the first day of January 
crowned the image of Janus with a wreath, and pre- 
sented him an offering of fruit and wine. Friends 
also made each other presents, and from this custom 
we may have derived our fashion of making New 
Year’s presents. 

“ February is named frem a feast which was held for 
twelve days at Rome, called Februalia, meaning pu- 
rification, the people being then purified from the 
sins of the whole year. The Romans at first gave 29 
days to February, but when it was afterwards de- 
creed by the senate that the eighth month should be 
called in honor of Augustus, a day was taken from 
February and added to it that it should not be infe- 
rior to July. 

“April is from the Latin word Aperio, to open, 
signifying the opening of the buds and blossoms. 
May is from Maia the mother of Mercury; June so 
called in honor of Juno the wife of Jupiter; July 
was named by Mark Anthony in honor of Julius Ce- 
sar the celebrated Roman emperor; August in honor 
of Augustus Cesar, another famous Roman; Septem- 
ber was thus named from Septem, seven, it being the 
seventh month of the year, beginning with March 
which was then called the first month; October from 
Octo, the eighth month; November from Novem, the 
ninth; December from Decem, the tenth month. 

“ Now, Robert, it is your turn to ask me a question. 
I am afraid there will not be time to answer all of 
you to-night, but at our next meeting we can hear 
them,” said Mr. Johnson, looking at his watch. 

“I thought, father, while you were telling Leonard 
about the origin of the names of the months, that I 
should like to know if the ancients reckoned time the 
same as we do.” 

“Not exaetly, Robert; in the time of our Saviour 
the day commenced at six in the morning, so that 
the third hour would be our nine o’clock. In Italy 
the day begins at sunset, and the clocks there strike 
twenty-four hours, that is, an hour past twelve they 
strike thirteen instead of one, and so on up to twenty- 
four o’clock, and then begin at one again. The Turks 
begin their day at a quarter of an hour after sunset. 
Betore clocks were invented the Romans had queer 
ways of measuring time. They used to fill a tall glass 
vessel with water and let a cork float upon the top, 
the water then ran out through a small hole in the 
bottom, very slowly, the cork gradually descended, 
and by marks on the outside of the glass showed the 
flight of time. Some persons used to burn candles 
and mark the passing time by their decrease. Then 
sun-dials were invented, and afterwards clocks. But 
I have not time to relate the history of those now; 
at a future meeting I will describe them more fully. 
It is nearly nine, and we have seen how rapidly the 
time passes while engaged in instructive conversa- 
tion. We will now dissolve the meeting and come 
together again in one week, and meanwhile I want 
each of you to be prepared to tell me all you can learn 
about trees, wonderful trees, historical trees, and any 
kind of trees you can find out. You will find it very 
interesting employment, and I look forward to a 
pleasant evening.” 

“T thank you very much, father, for forming this 
club for our amusement. I know I shall like it far 
better than the boys’ clubin Market street,” said 
William. 

* And so shall I,’ added Leonard 

“Next Tuesday Mary and I can ask our questions, 
can’t we?” said Helen. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Johnson. 


“ And now good- 
night.” 
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Bumors of the Dav. 
A PRIOR CLAIM. 

An old California resident tells usa prime story of 
achurch congregation whose morals, we hope, have 
improved since the occurrence of the event alluded 
to. The attention of the Conference having been 
directed to a section of the country whose inhabitants 
were far gone in iniquity, and of which it was cur- 
rently reported that no stranger could pass through 
it without being cheated out of everything but his 
hair, it was resolved to send unto them a minister. 
The new parson had an up-hill road, but he did con- 
quer the arduous task assigned him, and in six 
months his “ flock’? was the most exemplary in 
Coyote county. Things were getting along admir- 
ably, when it entered into the parson’s head to take 
up acollection. It was an important step—a ticklish 
movement, and the preacher felt the irksomeness of 
his position; but he was what is termed a hardshell, 
and ready for all emergencies. Sunday came, and, 
after duly lecturing the “ floek ” upon the enormity 
of covetousness and the beauty of charity, the ‘ sex- 
tant,” as they called him, started with the box. It 
had nearly gone the rounds, and was half full of 
dimes, when it came to the middle of the church 
before the pulpit. The temptation was too great—a 
dash was made at the sexton—the box was spilled, 
and a general scramble ensued. All at once it seem- 
ed to the astonished crowd as if a dozen thunderbolts 
had fallen; a shower of blows rained down upon the 
heads of the kicking, struggling mass, and the par- 
son, sweeping up the glittering heap into his own 
pocket, strode from the building. He was never more 
seen in that neighborhood. 


A COOL CUSTOMER. 


The following, too good to be lost, occurred some 
years ago in Germantown, in a hotel not many miles 
from the railroad. 

“Will you give me a glass ofale, if you please?” 
asked a rather seedyish-looking person, with an old 
but well-brushed coat, and a most foo shiny hat. 

It was produced by the bar-tender, creaming over 
the edge of the tumbler. 

‘Thank ye,” said the recipient, as he placed it to 
his lips. Having finished it ata swallow, he smacked 
his lips, and said: 

“ This is very fine ale—very. Whose is it?” 

**It is Dawson’s ale.” 

“Ah! Dawson’s,eh? Well, give us another glass 
of it.” 

It was done; and holding it up to the light, and 
looking through it, the connoisseur said: 

“*Pon my word, it is superb ale—superb’—clear as 
Madeira. I must have some more of that. Give 
me a mug of it.” 

The mug was furnished; bnt before putting it to 
his lips the imbiber said: 

“Whose ale did you say this was?” 

“ Dawson’s,” repeated the bar-tender. 

The mug was exhausted, and also the vocabulary 
of praise; and it only remained for the appreciative 
gentleman to say, as he wiped his mouth and went 
toward the door: 

“ Dawson’s ale, is it? Iknow Dawson very well—I 
shall see him soon, and will settle with him for the 
glasses and a mug of his incomparable brew! Good- 
mawning!” 





A STRONG SIGN. 

Everybody about Parker’s remembers poor Tom 
Joslyn, as clever a fellow as ever lived; but likea 
great many other clever fellows, he was too much ad- 
dicted to the ‘*O be joyful!” Im fact, he had done 
so much at the business, a red nose, somewhat swol- 
len, was the consequence. At length, all at once, 
Tom seemed to see the error of his ways, and at- 
tempted, as his friends hoped, a bona fide reform- 
ation. 

While he was still firm, and his resolution as yet 
had remained unbroken, he happened one day to 
return to Parker’s, and an old acquaintance insisted 
on his taking a smile with him. 

“No, I thank you,” Tom replied, with that suavity 
of manner which was so natural tohim. “I donot 
drink any more, I have reformed.” 

“ Not drink!” ejaculated his friend, at the same 
time gazing at the rubicund nose with astonishment. 

“No,” replied Tom, “I have quit it entirely.” 

“Then why don’t you take in your sign?” his ac- 
quaintance asked, pointing at the same time to Tom’s 
red nose. 

This was too much. Tom immediately smiled with 
his friend, and continued to smile ever afterward, 
feeling, no doubt, than when a man has a sign hung 
out, it is sheer nonsense to attempt to gainsay it. 








What do cats have, which no other animal has? 
Kittens. 

‘* Fine day for the race,” said a wag to a sporting 
friend, one bright morning, lately. ‘What race?” 
anxiously inquired his friend. “Why, the human 
race, to be sure,” was the reply. 

The efforts made by the German Legal Protection 
Society on behalf of their countryman, Muller, show 
how the Germans all hang together. Their treat- 
ment of Denmark has shown that they should. 

When you sce a man on a moonlight night trying 
to convince his shadow that it is improper to follow a 
gentleman, you may be sure it is high time for him 
to join a temperance society. 

On account of the number of oil wells in America, 
it might be called ‘“‘ Modern Grease.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Un). 


John Roe, privat 
—— forward far . 
is companions, a) 


ball from a ir 


instantly.” 

Mrs. Courtland 
dressed for the opers 
the drawing-room a : 
the carriage should be announced, took . 
her husband had just laid down, read th 
and read it again, until her lips grew w 
hands shook so that the paper rustled li. - 
of a withered wreath upon some forgott.: 

Mr. Courtland returned from the \ 
threw himself into his arm-chair. 

“Nothing in the paper to-night,” 
contentedly. 

His wife did not speak. 

“Do you go anywhere after the op 
asked he; but still no answer, 

“Clara!” 

“T beg your pardon! Did you speak ~ 





bright eyes with a horror in their depth 
were too small and bleared to see. 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Courtland, peev: 
I wish I could find that newspaper as i: 
you seem to. Lasked if you were goii 
after the opera.” 

“Yes, to Mrs. Vane’s,” said the lady, 

«I will go to the club, I believe. You . 
down if you please, or shall I take you in 
before I go?” 

“No, thank you. Thomas does very w. 

“All the better. Wait a moment till) | 
boots.” 

While speaking, Mr. Courtland threw 
had resumed upon the floor, and left th: 
wife stood looking down at it for a mom 
dread and fascination ascribed to a bir. 
by asnake. Then suddenly snatching : 
out a small portion and laid the remaip: 
blazing coal heaped in the grate. I 
changed to tinder, and, as Mr. Courtlan 
the drawing-room door, rushed up the c. 

Thomas entered behind him. 

“The carriage, ma’am,” announced bh, 

“Very well. You will be wanted, J 
his mistress, in her usual tone. 

“Clara! where is that paper? I wai. 
began Mr. Courtland, but his wife was: 
stairs, and after looking about the roon 
the husband followed, muttering: 

“ Well, I can see it at the club.” 

Mrs. Courtland’s admirers said she had 
so beautiful, or borne herself socharmin,,, 
evening. Unheeded were Bosio’s trill 
mellow contralto, Bellini’s tenor or the 
basso of Susini, while she spoke, or bo 
acknowledgment of acquaintanceship ; 
only when, tapping her fan smilingly 
gloved palm, she gave signal of appr: 
macaronis crowding Ler box found any 
of applause, 

The opera over, the stately beauty 
escort of one of these attendants to her 
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elegant woman at his side, turning upon - 
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A MAN WITHOUT A 
BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 
F the fifty thousan. « 
read the following }. 
2 - the evening edition . 
SN journal, perhaps tv 
‘ to consider the trag: .. 
fy but to one only , 
A speak the story ai 
" y others guessed, 
: ‘ “In driving in : 









